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QUICKSEAL is an ideal water- 
proofing, and is prepared as a finish 
coat over masonry surfaces where a 
base application of THOROSEAL 
has been applied. 


DON’T DELAY! Write now 
for circulars and 
descriptive materials 
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QUICKSEAL 


Quickseal 


it's 





and your 
masonry walls 
take on new life 


Here is another “before and after” 
demonstration of the effectiveness 
of “The THORO System.” The in- 
dustrial building pictured opposite, 
of substantial masonry construction 
and excellent interior, seemed to be 
wornout until rehabilitated with 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL 
finish application. The owner real- 
ized over 15,000 square feet of valu- 
able warehouse space for just a few 
hundred dollars. 


THOROSEAL is prepared espe- 
cially for filling, and sealing the 
joints and surfaces of brick, block, 
concrete, stucco or amy type ma- 
sonry, either above or below ground 
level, and can be used for interior 
applications against water pressure. 
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Join the growing list of THORO SYSTEM 
users who are getting quick and satis- 
factory results from WATERPLUG, 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL, the 
nationally-known and favorably-accept- 
ed method of int and 
water-proofing of masonry surfaces. 





Write for Circular No. 17. 
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CORPORATIONS 
AND 
NONPROFIT 
COOPERATIVES 


The history of the for- 
mation and operation of 
these new types of hous- 
ing enterprises is fraught 
with experiences of frus- 
tration. 


Our organization _ is 
uniquely equipped to ren- 
der a complete service to 
groups who seek guidance 
through all of the steps 
incident to successful op- 
eration. 


These services will be 
helpful from the group's 
conception until its proj- 
ect is ready for occupancy 
—through the stages of 
planning, financing, con- 
struction, and administra- 
tive organization. 


REAL ESTATE 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


James C. Downs, Jr., President 


First National Bank Building 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone — CEntral 5-3525 
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HOW PERMANENT IS TEMPORARY HOUSING? 


Detroit is the Public Housing Administration’s operating lessee 
for 5200 units of temporary, Lanham Act housing. Built to last five years, 
some of the better units just made it. Others, particularly the “mobile” 
(trailer-type) units, have succumbed to Detroit's rigorous climate and 
today represent merely substandard shelter for 565 families. 

The Lanham Act’s January 1950 sword of Damocles hanging over 
these 5200 families can be stayed—and it must be. But the devastating 
effects of time and occupancy on these makeshift dwellings must also 
be stayed by substantial maintenance expenditures lest the buildings col- 
lapse and defeat the extending legislative action. We in Detroit know 
that even the early passage of public housing legislation will not pro- 
duce a program to permit demolishing these “temporaries” in less than 
three or four years and have only to look at our thousands of applica- 
tions, and our monthly turnover figure of less than | per cent, to know 
that, although ready for demolition, these units must be held together. 

The Public Housing Administration, with understandable pride, 
has reported the deposit in the United States Treasury of huge sums 
representing the net income of these units throughout the country. We 
hope they now realize this bonanza could continue only through main- 
tenance policies that would make frightful slums of these projects and 
destroy the self-respect of these “homeless” tenants. 

The units have outlived their usefulness as dwellings and should 
be scrapped, like the $1000 bomb sights on sale in war surplus outlets 
for $2.00. But unlike the bomb sights, this war housing product is still 
desperately needed—and is costing an increasingly greater amount to 
keep, even as substandard shelter. 

Detroit enjoys the dubious distinction of being the nation’s largest 
operator of substandard public housing. Detroit has more at stake than 
any other large city in seeing the problem satisfactorily resolved. We 
strongly urge that these steps be taken promptly: 

1—Further extension of the January 1, 1950 deadline for the re- 
moval of Lanham Act housing, with authorization to local authorities 
to deprogram the most seriously dilapidated units as soon as possible. 

2—Approval by PHA of more generous maintenance budgets for 
war housing projects. 

3—The addition of a provision in the new public housing law pro- 
viding increased allocation of new permanent public housing authoriza- 
tion to cities faced with the problem of deprogramming a substantial 
amount of temporary war housing. 

4—Permission from PHA to transfer tenants from temporary war 
and veterans housing to permanent public housing where family in- 
come exceeds the continued occupancy limits by less than 20 per cent. 

These steps are urgently needed if our cities are to eliminate their 
“public housing slums” with the least amount of hardship. 

There is no place in our modern American cities for publicly 
operated shanty towns. 

Robert ]. Temple, Superintendent of Operations, 
Detroit Housing Commission 
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THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


Shown on the cover is a 
view of a row-house develop- 
ment and shops at Vreewyk— 
a Dutch garden city, built in 
1916. This photograph was 
supplied the JouRNAL oF 
Housinc in connection with 
the full article on Holland’s 
housing and land control pro- 
gram carried on pages 115 to 
119 of this issue of the Jour- 
NAL. 


THIS MONTH... 


The case for financial aid in 
maintenance of temporary 
housing presented by Detroit 
—“nation’s largest operator of 
substandard public housing” 


page 103 


Wheels expected to go in mo- 
tion in early April on S.1070 
page 104 


New York realtor proposes 
method of moderating the 
building cycle page 111 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Monson 
report on trip to Holland, and 
provide facts on housing and 
city planning progress 


page 115 


Story of initiation of coopera- 
tive housing project in New 
York City related by Maxwell 
H. Tretter page 121 


First tenants move into project 
built under the Massachusetts 
$200 miflion program 


page 123 


Danish playground develops 
imagination, ingenuity — 
brings joys of country to town 

page 128 
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Congressional Housing Action Starts 
Again After Five-Week Delay 


In a sudden reversal of his previously 
announced plans, Chairman Brent 
Spence of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on April 6 in- 
troduced H.R. 4009, general housing 
legislation almost identical with $.1070 
as approved by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on February 24. 
Up until April 6, Chairman Spence had 
said that he did not intend to take 
up the housing question until after the 
full Senate had acted on $.1070. Once 
his bill was introduced, however, 
Chairman Spence immediately sched- 
uled hearings by his Committee—with 
the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency as first witness 
on April 7. 

H.R. 4009 differs from S. 1070 in 
that it provides for 1,050,000 units to 
be built in seven years under the low 
rent public housing ttle. S. 1070 au- 
thorizes 810,000 units in six years, al- 
though the original administration- 
sponsored measure, S. 138—of which 
S. 1070 is a revised version—provided 
for the seven-year program with 1,050,- 
000 units. 

Hearings by the House Committee— 
which will probably take a total of from 
10 days to two weeks—will run 
through April 14, when the House 
recesses for a 10-day Easter holiday. 
They will be resumed when the House 
reconvenes on April 25, presumably 
for another week, making full House 
action possible by early May. 


Senate Action Expected 


In the Senate, a decision not to re- 
cess for Easter brought the possibility 
of action on S. 1070 to the middle of 
April. This timing was dependent on 
whether or not work on Economic Co- 
operation Administration extension 
bills and the first deficiency appropria- 
tion bill could be finished by that time. 
When the two and one-half week fili- 
buster got started in the Senate on 
February 28, S. 1070 had first place 
on the calendar. But when the fili- 
buster ended on March 16, the urgency 
of rent control extension and of the 
legislation mentioned above took prece- 
dence over housing and S. 1070 was 
set aside temporarily. 

Senator John Sparkman of Alabama, 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency subcommittee on housing, 
who will steer the bill through Senate 
floor action, was quoted early in the 
month as being hopeful that debate 
and passage of S. 1070 would take 
only one day. Working against this 
possibility were opposition threats in 


the form of a Cain-Bricker-McCarthy 
combine. It was thought that Senator 
Harry P. Cain, Washington, in all 
probability would offer an amendment 
to reduce the unit cost limit below the 
$2500 maximum per room set in the 
bill. Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin was expected to introduce 
an amendment to impose very low 
income limits on families eligible for 
public housing and Senator John W. 
Bricker of Ohio had in February an 
nounced that he would reintroduce his 
amendment for the anti-discrimination 
clause that was defeated in the Banking 
and Currency Committee at the time 
the bill was favorably reported to the 
Senate. Further, Senator Robert Taft 
of Ohio, although a proponent of pub 
lic housing and one of the sponsors of 
S. 1070, also warned that he might 
offer amendments (1) decreasing the 
size of the program as a whole, (2) 
reducing the unit cost limits, and (3) 
changing some provisions of the rural 
housing ttle. 


Action Outside Congress 

During the five-week Congressional 
lull in housing activity, S. 1070 came 
in for considerable pro and con devel- 
opments in other areas. In late March 
the United States Conference of 
Mayors, at its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, turned a good part of its at- 
tention to the housing and slum clear- 
ance needs of municipalities and 
adopted a resolution supporting S.1070. 

President Truman, featured speaker 
of the Conference, lashed out at the 
“real estate lobby” for blocking hous- 
ing legislation and said: “I believe 
that the end of this long and unneces- 
sary struggle is in sight and that this 
year will see the enactment of satisfac- 
tory housing legislation.” 

On the opposition side, a flood of 
anti-S.1070 pamphlets hit the mails. 
Among this literature was Housing 
Dictatorship and -Soft Socialism, writ- 
ten by Thomas S. Holden, president 
of the F..W. Dodge Corporation of 
New York and distributed by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York. Also the National Association 
of Home Builders released a_ third 
printing of its pamphlet You've Got a 
Stake in This, Mister! Still other leaf- 
lets making the rounds were The 
World Owes Me a Living, published 
by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, and one issued early 
in April by the United States Savings 
and Loan League. 
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HOUSING DISPOSITION BILL 
FAVORS CITIES, STATES 

A proposal for the disposition of 
temporary defense housing to states, 
cities, public local agencies, education- 
al institutions, or nonprofit organi- 


zations without monetary consider- 
ation will receive consideration by the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee under a bill introduced by 
Representative Charles E. Potter of 
Michigan (H. R. 2107). Previously 
during the current Congressional ses- 
sion, the only disposition bills intro- 
duced provide that disposal of war 
housing be deferred until rent ceil- 
ings have been eliminated. 

The Potter bill would authorize the 
Public Housing Administration to 
transfer title, without payment, of any 
temporary housing built under the 
Lanham Act on land owned by the 
applicant or on land owned or leased 
by the United States (provided the 
transferee reimburses the United States 
for the cost of the land er assumes the 
lease). It also specifies that removal 
of the housing as provided for in the 
Lanham Act would not apply. 

If no application for the property 
should be received within 120 days 
of the time the bill becomes law, 
PHA would be authorized to sell the 
temporary housing and complete the 
disposition program before June 30, 
1951. The bill further provides that 
any public agency to acquire housing 
under the bill that decides to dis- 
pose of the housing within five years 
shall pay 50 per cent of the proceeds 
to the government. 

The bill is drawn up along lines 
favored by delegates to NAHO’s an- 
nual meeting last year (see Decem- 
ber 1948 Journat, page 320) and by 
city officials and local housing authori- 
ties. 


BILL FOR NEGOTIATED SALE OF 
GREENBELT TOWNS CONSIDERED 
Hearings before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee late in 
March on a bill that would permit 
sale of the three government-owned 
greenbelt towns to private owners 
without competitive bidding or public 
advertising indicated that, should the 
bill be passed, at least one of the 
three projects—Greendale, near Mil- 
waukee—would very probably be sold 
to a veterans group in the near 
future. Representative A. S. Mike Mon- 
roney of Oklahoma introduced the bill 
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in the House, a companion bill to the 
Senate version sponsored by Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. 

The bill applies to the federal 
government housing projects known 
as, repectively: Greenbelt, near Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Greenhills, near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as well as Greeen 
dale. The three developments were 
built about ten years ago as relief 
projects, using WPA labor, and are 
currently administered by the Public 
Housing Administration. The 1949 
appropriations bill for the Public 
Housing Administration directs PHA 
to sell Greendale and Greenbelt “as 
expeditiously as possible,” and Green- 
hills must be sold before June 30, 1949. 

Should the above described bill be 
passed, the American Legion Com- 
munity Development Corporation of 
Milwaukee is prepared to buy Green- 
dale with the help of the city and 
expand the existing development by 
building 1000 additional rental units 
on the property. The city has ap- 
proved expenditure of $300,000 to be 
invested in preferred stock of the 
corporation, a move permitted under 
a 1919 state housing corporations law 
that allows a city to subscribe to pre- 
ferred stock of a corporation build 
ing on land in the city or within 
three miles of the city limits. PHA 
Commissioner John Taylor Egan, who 
said his agency was neither sponsor- 
ing nor opposing the bill, expressed 
satisfaction with the American Le- 
gion plan. 

Greendale, eight and one-half miles 
from the center of Milwaukee, has 
572 dwelling units, another 65 farm 
houses, a shopping center, parks, and 
play areas on its 3400 acres of land. 
The development was assessed at 
$4,250.000 late in 1948 and at that 
time the veterans group hoped to get 
the project for between $2.5 and $3 


million. Currently the American 
Legion Development Corporation’s 
executive committee considers that 


$600,000 would be a fair value on the 
basis of a long-term investment. PHA 
Commissioner Egan said that although 
there was no way to find out exactly 
how much had been spent on Green- 
dale, it was carried on the books for 
$10,417,000. 

At Greenbelt, the Mutual Home 
Ownership Association of the town 
has sought to buy the project for the 
last two years but another group, the 
Greenbelt Citizens Association, is 


fighting the bill that would authorize 
the negotiated sale of the development. 
At Greenhills negotiations are under 
way and it is expected a sales contract 
will be completed by the June 30 dead- 
line. 


PRIVATE BUILDERS WOULD CET 
AID UNDER MILITARY HOUSING BILL 
Private builders of rental property 
near military and naval installations 
would receive loan insurance under 
the terms of a bill (S. 1184) intro 
duced by Senator Kenneth S. Wherry 
of Nebraska. The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee will consider the 
proposal, which would add Title VIII 
to the National Housing Act 
tary housing insurance fund to be used 
as a revolving fund by the Federal 
Housing Administration to 


a mili 


insure 
mortgages on rental property for mili 
tary and civilian personnel stationed 
at military and naval installations. 
FHA could authorize insurance against 
mortgage default caused by deacti 
vation or curtailment of the military 
activities of the area up to $500 million 
(the President could increase the total 
to $1 billion) on mortgages on proper- 
ty near defense installations. 

Such could only be in- 
sured after the Secretary of the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force had certified that 
the housing was necessary and that 
the installations were deemed to be 
a permanent part of the defense es- 
tablishment. Mortgages could not ex 
ceed $9000 per family unit under 
terms of the bill; could cover only 
rental property held by a mortgagor 
approved by FHA; and could go up 
to 100 per cent of all costs, including 
not only construction but cost of land, 


mortgages 


all fees, taxes, interest, and charges 
during construction. A provision for 
accelerated amortization for tax pur- 
poses over a 10-year period is also 
included in the bill. 


HOOVER REPORT ASKS TRANSFER OF 
VA LOAN INSURANCE TO HHFA 

Recommendation that the veterans 
housing loan guaranty program of 
the Veterans Administration be trans 
ferred to the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency has been made by the 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, 
headed by Herbert Hoover and known 
as the Hoover The 
recommendation made in the 
Commission’s report on the Veterans 
Administration, submitted to Congress 
in February. The Commission said, 
however, that VA should continue to 
certify the eligibility of a veteran for 
housing loan guarantees. 

(Continued column one, page 106) 
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The recommendation was made by 
the Commission on the basis of (1) 
the inexperience of VA in the home 
loan field; (2) the complaints of in- 
consistencies and duplications in ap- 
praisals between the VA and FHA; 
(3) because the program “is con- 
ducted without reference to its effect 
on the economy”; and (4) because of 
the real estate management burden 
that foreclosures will add to VA’s job 
—a burden it is technically unpre- 
pared to handle. 


15-MONTH LOCAL OPTION RENT 
CONTROL BILL SIGNED INTO LAW 

President Truman signed a 15-month 
local option rent control bill into law 
just before the March 31 deadline of 
the old law expired. Congress had 
passed the bill in an eleventh-hour 
rush to prevent all federal rent con- 
trols from lapsing, the Senate voting 
the bill in by a 78 to 11 count and the 
House by a 263 to 143 tally. 

The bill extends federal rent control 
for 15 months from March 31—with 
local option to discontinue the federal 
controls and providing for “fair net 
operating income” for property own- 
ers. 

Other major provisions of the legis- 
lation include: (1) extension of prefer- 
ences through June 30, 1950 to World 
War II veterans and their families in 
the sale or rental of new housing; (2) 
extension of Section 608 under Title 
VI of the National Housing Act 
through June 30, 1949, which section 
provides for FHA-insured loans for 
new apartment construction; (3) au- 
thority for the Housing Expediter to 
recontrol areas decontrolled by ad- 
ministrative action; (4) authority to 
recontrol trailer camps used for per- 
manent occupancy and housing ac- 
commodations not rented for two years 
prior to February 1, 1947; (5) hearings 
by local boards or the Expediter on 
grievances of landlords or tenants; (6) 
decontrol of future housing accommo- 
dations created by conversion only by 
order of the Expediter and decontrol 
of “luxury” apartments as defined by 
the Expediter when they create addi- 
tional rental units; (7) power of the 
Expediter to sue landlords for treble 
damages on rent overcharges; (8) 
requirement that landlords maintain 
usual services after rent adjustments: 
(9) power for the Expediter to regu- 
late evictions; and (10) termination of 
existing authority for landlords and 
tenants to negotiate voluntary leases 
with rent increases up to 15 per cent. 

Housing Expediter Tighe E. Woods 
has said that the new law represents 
“a considerable strengthening” of the 
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UN BODY ASKS UNITED STATES AND 
EUROPEAN RESEARCH COORDINATION 

Greater coordination of building re- 
search programs now under way in 
Europe and the United States and 
wider dissemination of the results of 
housing research were called for by a 
working party of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe that 
met in Geneva on February 2 and 3 
to discuss technical building problems. 

Avoiding duplication of work in dif- 
ferent countries, filling in gaps in hous- 
ing research, and providing countries 
unable to carry on housing research 
with knowledge of improved building 
techniques were cited as reasons behind 
the need for such a program. 

A comparative analysis on housing 
research in the ECE countries was to 
be made at a March meeting by a 
special group of representatives from 
Denmark, France, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. The analysis 
was expected to cover organization and 
finance of research programs, current 








previous law and asserts that the new 
“fair net operating income” adjust- 
ment provision does not make the Act 
administratively unworkable. 


FHA INSURES PREFAB LOANS 
FOR MAINE, INDIANA COMPANIES 

Loans to two additional house pre- 
fabricating companies have been in- 
sured by the FHA under Section 609 
of the National Housing Act. Recipi- 
ents of the insured loans were Parent 
Brothers of South Berwick, Maine, 
which will put up 205 houses within 
a 100 mile radius of the plant, and 
General Industries, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, which will produce 37 houses 
for the Fort Wayne area. 

Under Section 609 of Title VI, 
amended by the special session of 
Congress last summer, FHA can in- 
sure short-term loans up to 90 per cent 
of estimated construction cost for pre- 
fab manufacturing companies. First 
of the loans under the amended act 
were made in November (see Decem- 
ber 1948 Journa, page 297). 


PIG IRON, STEEL VOLUNTARY 
ALLOCATIONS CONTINUED 


Continuation of voluntary alloca- 
tion through September of pig iron 
for housing items and for steel for 
warm air heating equipment through 
June has been approved. 








and planned studies, whether or not 
duplication of programs exists, and 
what studies need to be undertaken. 

The working party on_ technical 
building problems is a subsection of 
the Housing Subcommittee of the ECE 
(see March Journat, page 83). 
SECOND SESSION OF ILO BUILDING 
COMMITTEE HELD IN MARCH 

The second session of the Building, 
Civil Engineering, and Public Works 
Committee of the International Labour 
Office convened in Rome on March 16 
to consider the following questions: 

1—Stabilization of employment in 
the construction industries to avoid 
dangerous fluctuations. 

2—Stimulation of recruitment and 
training of construction workers, in- 
cluding the possibility of greater mo- 
bility of workers between countries and 
between regions. 

3—Labor-management cooperation at 
the site and at industry and national 
levels. 

4—Improved methods of collective 
bargaining. 

Employers, workers, and govern- 
ments of 21 countries were represented 
at the meeting, which also heard a gen- 
eral report on (1) recent developments 
in construction; (2) ILO studies or- 
dered at the first session; and (3) action 
taken by the various countries as a 
result of the first meeting of the Com- 
mittee at Brussels in 1946. 
HOUSING, PLANNING FEDERATION TO 
MOVE FROM LONDON TO THE HAGUE 

The International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning has an- 
nounced that it will establish perma- 
nent offices in The Hague, Nether- 
lands, in the near future. The Federa- 
tion has worked out of London since 
1940, when it was forced to move from 
its earlier headquarters in Brussels by 
the invasion of the German army into 
Belgium. 

Dr. Alexander van der Weijde, Exec- 
utive Director of the Netherlands In- 
stitute for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning, will serve as Secretary General 
to the Federation when its headquarters 
are moved. Offices of the organization 
will be housed in a building with those 
of the International Union of Local 
Authorities, as they were before the 
war. 

The Federation has also announced 
that the 20th International Housing 
and Town Planning Congress will be 
held in Amsterdam in September 1950. 
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NEW YORK 
City, State Pay for Relocation 
Of Project Displaced Tenants 

New York City’s Board of Estimate 
has appropriated $115,000 for cash pay- 
ments to displaced tenants willing to 
relocate themselves to make way for 
two public construction projects—the 
Brooklyn-Queens Connecting High- 
way and ‘Farragut Houses in Brook- 
lyn. The plan was conceived by Rob- 
ert Moses, city construction coordi- 
nator, to expedite the relocation prob- 
lem. 

Because both projects are state aided, 
the state will pay another $115,000 
toward the cost of tenant relocation. 
Both the State Controller and the 
State Department of Public Works 
have approved the cash payment plan 
for the two projects. The bureau of 
relocation of the City Board of Esti- 
mate will continue to relocate families 
unwilling to do so themselves. 

Of the city’s $115,000 appropriation, 
$90,000 will go to 867 families living in 
the Brooklyn-Queens . Connecting 
Highway projects area and $25,000 
will go to families being displaced by 
Farragut Houses, 1400-unit subsidized 
project, being built by the New York 
City Housing Authority with state and 
city funds. 

Payments will be made on the basis 
of a formula devised under the plan: 
up to $300 for tenants occupying one-, 
two-, or three-room apartments; up to 
$400 for tenants occupying four-room 
apartments; and up to $500 for tenants 
occupying apartments of five rooms or 
more. 

Later the cash payment plan may 
apply to displaced tenants on the 
United Nations site in midtown Man- 
hattan and to the tenants displaced 
by the Van Wyck Expressway in 
Queens. Ninety tenants still are to 
be relocated because of the United 
Nations project and 10 families be- 
cause of the Van Wyck Expressway. 


MILWAUKEE 
Berryland, Third City-Financed 
Project in Year, Started 

Milwaukee on April | asked for bids 
on its third completely city-financed 
permanent housing project for veterans 
—Berryland, to be made up of 392 
row-type dwellings. Northlawn and 
Southlawn—Milwaukee’s two previous 
projects started eight months ago—will 
open to the first tenants sometime in 
April. 

Berryland will be financed by the 
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$1.2 million remainder of the city’s 
$3.5 million housing bond issue voted 
in April 1948 and with $2.4 million 
that the city will borrow to pay for the 
cost of buildings. The loan will be 
amortized over a 38-year period, ac- 
cording to Richard W. E. Perrin, Exec 
utive Director of the Milwaukee Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Plans for the project on a 38-acre 
tract on the north side of the city call 
for 224 two-bedroom units, 112 three 
bedroom, and 56 four-bedroom units, 
especially designed for large families. 
Rentals probably will be about $50 a 
month. 

Northlawn and Southlawn, when 
completed during the spring and sum- 
mer, will furnish 580 apartments for 
veterans. In addition, Milwaukee 
County has put up a total of 1659 tem- 
porary dwellings and the city another 
841 temporary units for veterans. 

Accommodations for another 232 
families are being completed at Hill- 
side, a city-federal slum clearance 
project. Fifty families are already liv- 
ing in the development, construction 
on which was started in January 1948. 


NORFOLK 
Housing Consultants Hired To Study 
Anticipated Redevelopment Projects 

In anticipation of passage of federal 
legislation for slum clearance and low- 
rental housing now before Congress, 
the Norfolk Redevelopment and Hous- 
ing Authority has contracted with Har- 
rison, Ballard and Allen, Housing and 
Planning Consultants of New York, to 
study conditions and map out a rede- 
velopment plan for the city. 

The studies and plans are being 
financed by a $25,000 appropriation 
voted by the city council last December 
(see January JournaL, page 11). The 
work is scheduled for completion in 
September. 

Lawrence M. Cox, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Authority and President of 
NAHO, will direct the work of the 
consultants, which is to be coordinated 
with the programs and work of the 
Planning Commission, the Tunnel and 
Bridge Authority, the Commission on 
Minimum Housing Standards, the 
Apnexation Program, and with state 
and federal agencies that may be af- 
fected by the program. 

“It is thought that the redevelopment 
program for any city can not be fully 
successful if it depends entirely upon 
federal grants,” Charles L. Kaufman, 


Chairman of the Authority, said in 
announcing the study. “Every effort 
will be made to enlist the cooperation 
and interest of private enterprise in 
carrying out the program,” he prom 
ised. 

The consultants, the Authority, and 
the other groups involved will study 
the problem of relocating the families 
now living in slum areas. 

Detailed study will be done on areas 
selected for the possibilities they offer 
for early redevelopment. 
areas selected are: 


Types of 
(1) areas that can 
be expected to be acquired, cleared, and 
resold or leased at a profit, or at no 
loss, for redevelopment by private en 
terprise; (2) areas that can be expected 
to require subsidy to acquire, clear, 
and resell or lease, but that can be 
redeveloped with no public housing 
involved; (3) areas that can be expected 
to require subsidy to acquire, clear, and 
resell or lease, but that will be redevel 
oped partly with public housing; and 
(4) areas that can be expected to be 
redeveloped entirely with public hous 
ing. 

The analysis of the housing situation 
will include a compilation of employ 
ment data that can be translated into 
family incomes and related to the hous 
ing supply and demand. Examination 
of the slum areas will include data on 
age, condition, and value of buildings; 
living standards; delinquency rates; 
and fire, police, and other city service 
costs. Location of. industries and other 
employment centers, schools, transpor- 
tation, shopping areas, and of existing 
water, sewer, and utility lines. as well 
as population densities will be taken 
into consideration in mapping the 
plans. 

The consultants will also study esti 
mated construction costs and income 
and expenses of projected building 
types as related to private enterprise 
or institutional financing. 


OMAHA 
Insurance Company Plans $6 Million, 
630-Unit Moderate-Rental Project 

Approximately 630 units of moder- 
ate-income housing appeared assured 
for Omaha with the announcement 
late in March by the Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association that 
plans for a $6 million project were 
nearly completed. 

Enabling legislation that permits the 
insurance company to invest in housing 
was signed into law by Governor Val 
Peterson in March. The law stipulates 
that insurance companies with capital 
and surplus of more than $5 million 
can invest up to 25 per cent of the 
total in construction of moderate- 
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rental housing and that non-stock in- 
surance companies must have a $5 
million surplus to invest in such hous- 
ing. Projects must have at least 50 
family units. 

Tentative plans for the Omaha proi- 
ect call for half of the apartments to 
be two-bedroom units; a quarter, one- 
bedroom; and a quarter, three-bedroom 
units. Rentals, depending on whether 
or not utilities are furnished, will prob- 
ably run from $60 to $90 a month. 


DETROIT 
Plan Commission Approves Six Sites; 
Rejects Six for New Program 

Detroit’s City Plan Commission has 
tentatively approved six of 12 sites pro- 
posed by the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion for a $200 million public housing 
program for the city—based on an- 
ticipated federal financing under the 
housing bill now pending in Congress. 
The Plan Commission rejected the 
other six suggested sites because they 
infringed on other uses planned for 
the areas, the city council was told. 
One alternative site was suggested by 
the Plan Commission. 

Mayor Van Antwerp backed the 12 
sites and urged their immediate ac- 
ceptance so that the city would be 
ready to go as soon as federal funds 
become available. The Mayor is sup- 
porting construction of 14,350 units 
for low-income families if the federal 
housing bill is passed. 


CHICAGO 
Rheumatic Fever Institute, Housing 
Authority Cooperate on Survey 

A survey of rheumatic fever cases 
in a deteriorated area of Chicago in 
which a public housing project is lo- 
cated was completed last year by the 
Rheumatic Fever Institute with the 
cooperation of the Chicago Housing 
Authority. Result of the survey was 
the establishment in the area of the 
first neighborhood Rheumatic Fever 
clinic in the city. The CHA project in 
the district is Bridgeport Homes, a 
14l-unit low-rental development. 

The Authority cooperated with the 
Institute in its survey of the area by 
explaining to Bridgeport Homes ten- 
ants in advance the nature of the in- 
vestigation and paving the way for 
interviewers; also by urging tenants 
to attend the clinic when it was set 
up. The work of the Authority with 
the Institute was in line with its 
general program of cooperation with 
health and welfare agencies making 
studies assessing the effect of housing 
and health. 

Survey statistics showed incidence 
of rheumatic fever in more than 3 per 
cent of the 650 project residents, com- 
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pared with 1 per cent for the entire 
Bridgeport area. Higher incidence in 
the project is attributed to: (1) the 
Authority's policy of giving special 
consideration for tenancy to slum 
families that have had health and wel- 
fare problems; (2) the fact that chil- 
dren average 60 per cent of the popu- 
lation of housing projects (25 per 
cent for other areas) and rheumatic 
fever is more frequent among chil- 
dren; (3) the Authority’s cooperative 
relationship with health authorities, 
through which more frequent diag- 
nosis of the disease has been possible. 

The clinic, which is open to all 
residents of the area, emphasizes pre- 
vention and early diagnosis of the dis- 
ease. Special stress is being put on 
studies of nutrition and diet, which 
may help in evaluating causes of rheu- 
matic fever. Medical records show that 
rheumatic fever is common among the 
underprivileged and it has been proved 
that development of the disease is in- 
fluenced by overcrowded, damp. dark, 
and unsanitary living quarters. 


ST. LOUIS 
Metal Prefabs Permitted 
Under Code Amendment 

An amendment to the St. Louis 
building code to permit erection of 
prefabricated metal houses was passed 
by the Board of Aldermen late in 
February. The long-sought amend- 
ment, designed to help meet the hous- 
ing shortage by opening the way for 
Lustron type houses, was proposed by 
Mayor Aloys P. Kaufmann. The Board 
also is considering a measure to per- 
mit construction of frame houses with- 
in the city’s fire limits. 


COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
County Building Code Adopted; 
Covers Trailers, Tourist Camps 

A Cook County (Illinois) building 
code that brings new nonfarm resi- 
dential and trailer tourist camp con- 
struction under control in unincor- 
porated areas of the county was adopt- 
ed unanimously at a special meeting 
of the County Board in March. The 
county has had no building code. 

In addition to construction regula- 
tions, the code sets up trailer camp 
operation regulations, to be adminis- 
tered by the county public health de- 
partment in all parts of the county ex- 
cept Chicago, Evanston, Oak Park, 
Wilmette, Kenilworth, and Glencoe, 
all of which have full time health de- 
partments. 

Use of wallboard instead of plaster 
and erection of prefabricated houses 
is permitted under the residential code. 
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NAREB SURVEY SHOWS SHORTAGE OF 
RENTAL, SURPLUS OF SALE UNITS 

A country-wide oversupply of unsold 
new homes and the continued shortage 
of rental units was disclosed in a survey 
on real estate market conditions re- 
leased last month by the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. Re- 
ports turned in from 505 small and 
large cities revealed that both conditions 
are more evident in the large metropol- 
itan centers. 

Continuation of rent controls, high 
building costs, and the reluctance of 
mortgage lenders to provide financial 
assistance were cited by the report as 
contributing to the lack of activity in 
rental housing construction. An indi- 
cation of the tight money supply was 
revealed by survey data showing that 
the median down payment required for 
non-veteran home loans throughout the 
country is one-third of the purchase 
price in cash. In one city out of every 
three, the report shows, it is difficult to 
finance non-vet building with a 30 to 
50 per cent down payment. 

Survey statistics indicate: (1) 20 per 
cent of large cities questioned report a 
surplus of new sale homes, while from 
9.to 19 per cent of smaller cities have 
such an oversupply; (2) 94 per cent 
of cities with a population of 500,000 
or more report a rental shortage. 

A breakdown of all cities reporting 
on rental unit supply shows a shortage 
in 78 per cent, normal supply in 19 per 
cent, an oversupply in the higher- 
priced bracket in 3 per cent. In a simi- 
lar survey a year ago, 98 per cent of all 
cities reported a shortage of rental units. 


U. OF I. TO USE RESEARCH 
FINDINGS IN STAFF HOMES 

Thirty single family, frame homes 
are to be built by the University of 
Illinois this spring to (1) provide 
much needed housing for faculty mem- 
bers; (2) test advanced building meth- 
ods developed by the University’s Small 
Homes Council and planned for incor- 
poration in the construction of the proj- 
ect; (3) provide opportunity for fur- 
ther housing research. 

The project is to be a part of an 
expanded housing research program 
planned by the Small Homes Council. 
In addition to the three blocks of re- 
search homes, the program’s experi- 
mental facilities will’ include a produc- 
tion yard and a demonstration center 
with a laboratory large enough to con- 
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tain two complete houses and rooms 
with cut-away sections. 

To cost $400,000, the homes will be 
financed by a 25 per cent self-liquidat- 
ing loan from the University of Illinois 
Foundation, with the remainder of the 
cost to come from unused funds accu- 
mulated by the University when lack of 
housing prevented it from appointing 
new faculty members. 

Plans for the two- and three-bedroom 
homes were designed by members of 
the Small Homes Council and call for 
construction on the truss and site fab- 
ricated principle. The architectural 
firm of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill 
has been assigned the responsibility of 
developing the project. 

Results of studies on time savings 
effected by applying new planning and 
structural principles to the construction 
of the project will be published. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE HOLDS FIVE 
REGIONAL MEETINGS, PLANS SIXTH 

The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Housing Research, 
in cooperation with the College of 
Architecture and Design at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, held a research 
meeting on January 28-29 at which 22 
persons actively engaged in housing 
research discussed problems of mutual 
interest. The conferees came from 13 
colleges and universities, several 
governmental agencies, and from 
Canada. This meeting was arranged 
as a follow-up of the September 1948 
University of Wisconsin Symposium 
on “Frontiers of Housing Research” 
(see Journat or Hovusinc, December 
1948, page 309). 

The Ann Arbor meeting consisted 
of two discussion sessions and one 
dinner session. The latter featured an 
address on “The Role of the University 
in Housing Research,” by Dr. Ernest 
M. Fisher, Institute for Urban Land 
Use and Housing Studies, Columbia 
University (see page 00). The discus- 
sion sessions were devoted to a brief 
resumé of current research activities 
at the universities represented and to 
discussion of the following subjects: 
organization for research within the 
university framework, sources of funds 
for housing research, collaboration be- 
tween social scientists and technicians, 
interdisciplinary cooperation in hous- 
ing research, problems incidental to 
the publication of research findings, 
and the exchange of information on 
research activities. Prevailing circum- 
stances of housing research in the 
American universities were compared 
with those in Canadian universities 
and the Canadian government, as de- 


scribed in detail by Mr. Humphrey 
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Carver, of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation (the HHFA of 
Canada). 

During the month of March, the 
Committee on Housing Research spon 
sored a series of informal confer- 
ences on housing research focusing 
on the areas tributary to Denver, Los 
Angeles, Berkeley, and Seattle. These 
conferences were similar in nature to 
the Ann Arbor meeting reported 
above. The meetings were conducted 
by Dr. Richard U. Ratcliff, Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, and Dr. 
Woodbury, Urban Redevelopment 
Study (Chicago), chairman and 
member, respectively, of the Commit 
tee on Housing Research. Local chair- 
men included the following: 
Denver, March 10—Dr. Carl Feiss, 

of Denver 
Los Angeles, March 14 

University of 


Coleman 


University 


Dean 
California at 


Neil Jacoby, 


Los Angeles, 


School of Business Administration, and 
Eldon Smith, San Pedro 
Berkeley, March 19—Dr. Paul F. Wendt 


University of California, School of Business 
Administration 


Seattle, March 25—Dr. Calvin Schmid, Sociol 


ogy Department, and Dr. Bayard O. 

Wheeler, Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Washington 

In addition to these informal con- 
ferences, the Committee representa- 
tives met with various local housing 
and city planning groups to discuss 
problems involved in housing research. 

A similar regional meeting is be- 
ing planned for the first week in 
May at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


FIVE NATIONAL GROUPS TAKE 
BUILDING CODE ACTION 

Activity in the building code field 
during the first three months of 1949 
resulted in the following steps taken 
by five national organizations 
cerned with code requirements: 


1—The Building Officials Confer- 
ence of America released a basic build- 
ing code for use in small cities. 

The small cities’ building code is 
an abridged version of a master per- 
formance-type code for large cities 
now being prepared by a BOCA com- 
mittee. Committee chairman Albert H. 
Baum, building commissioner of St. 
Louis, cited the standardization of code 
provisions and their administration on 
a national scale as the main objective 
of the Conference in formulating the 
basic code. “Two thousand manufac- 
turers of building materials and equip- 
ment,” he said, “must reconcile their 
operations to 2000 diverse local build- 
ing codes. This has been a barrier to 
full standardization of materials and 
equipment and an element in extreme 
high costs of building. Nearly all pres- 
ent codes, being of the specification 


con- 





type, lack flexibility in administration 
and hence act as a drawback to the 
introduction of some materials which 
may be cheaper and better than ma 
terials called for in the current codes,” 
In preparation for the past three years, 
the comprehensive for 
larger cities is expected to be pub- 
lished this spring. 


master code 


2—The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters published the sixth major 
revision of its national building code 
in January. Sponsored as a standard 
for fire-safe construction, the Board’s 
first such building code came out in 
1905. According to a Board announce 
ment, it has invited other organizations 
sponsoring building codes to meet and 
discuss the possibilities of getting unifi- 
cation of basic sections of the various 
sponsored codes. 


3—The American Standards Associa- 
tion in March released a new edition of 
the American Standard Administrative 
Requirements for Building Codes. Im 
portant changes in the revised require 
ments (a) make it mandatory for a 
building official to accept new types 
ot construction 
that meet safety 
ments; (b) 


(e.g., prefabrication ) 
and health require- 
reduce from ten to five 
years the experience required to quali 
fy a technically trained man for the 
office of building official; (c) require 
members of appeal boards to be quali- 
fied by experience and training to pass 
upon matters pertaining to construc 
tion rather than having to meet certain 
occupational qualifications; (d) permit 
anyone to appeal from a building off- 
cial’s instead of itemizing 
causes for appeal; (e) require public 
hearings on appeals. 


dec ision 


The Requirements revision was spon 
sored by the American Municipal As 
and the Building Officials 
Conference of America. 
available from the American Standards 
Association, 70 East 45 Street, New 
York City 17, at 55 per copy. 


sociation 
Copies are 


cents 


4—The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards made public the findings of a sur 
vey by the Bureau’s Building Tech- 
nology Division on the status of build- 
ing codes in the United States. Pre- 
pared by Bureau Director E. U. Con- 
don, the report is entitled Building 
Codes and Construction in the United 
States. A brief summary of the statis- 
tical data turned in by 2634 of the 3640 
cities questioned reveals that 2152 cities 
have a dated code in effect. Of those 
codes, 27 per cent are five years old 
or under; 12 per cent are more than 
(Continued column three, page 127) 
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The illustrations below come from a 
Veterans Administration pamphlet, 
Meeting the Public, issued last spring 
for the guidance of VA employees in 
their contacts with the public. The in- 
troductory statement for the booklet 
carries the following message: «is 
when we speak of ‘the public,’ what 
we're actually talking about is a lot 
of individuals, each different from the 
other. It’s the same way when one 











“THE TEMPERAMENTAL TOUCH” 





of those individuals thinks of the VA. 
He’s usually thinking about the few 
people in the VA with whom he has 
had contact.or whose actions or de- 
cisions have affected him.” 

This message, of course, applies to 
any public agency and the “right and 
wrong” cartoons used by VA to cover 
the various types of contacts that em- 
ployees have with the public likewise 
have a universal application. 


“THE COOL TREATMENT” 
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LOS ANGELES WOMEN GET VIEW OF 
SLUMS; HEAR CLEARANCE PLAN 

Prominent social, civic, and club 
leaders among women in Los Angeles 
were given an eyewitness view of slum 
conditions in downtown Los Angeles 
during a tour of slum areas in Febru- 
ary, arranged by the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Los Angeles. The 
tour was made to interest women in 
redevelopment and public housing in 
the city. 

Following a luncheon served in the 
nursery school rooms at one of the Au- 
thority’s projects, the women also heard 
brief talks—one by Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron on what the housing bill now 
before Congress can do to clear the 
slums and another by Authority Direc- 
tor Howard L. Holtzendorff on urban 
redevelopment and public housing pro- 
grams. 

The women, who represented a 
varied group of clubs and civic organi- 
zations, saw dilapidated, overcrowded 
houses; converted chicken houses, 
woodsheds, garages, and even some 
tents used for living quarters. They 
saw children living in almost roofless 
buildings where 12 families shared a 
shower and toilet; dark, garbage 
strewn corridors; children playing in 
trafic-jammed streets. 

Representatives of the Women’s 
Committee of the Philharmonic, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cancer, 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, the Assistance League, the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, the Hill Founda- 
tion, and others made the trip. 


SCENIC POST CARD SHOWS PUBLIC 
HOUSING PROJECT IN HOUSTON 

Tourists, sightseers, and residents of 
Houston soon will be able to mail out 
scenic post cards that show one of 
Houston’s low-rent public housing proj- 
ects. A specialty company is making 
up the post cards and the Housing 
Authority of the City of Houston has 
been asked to supply descriptive matter 
for the correspondence side of the card. 

The picture on the card will show in 
addition to San Felipe Courts (a low- 
rent project) one of the Authority’s 
temporary projects, both against a back- 
ground of the city’s skyline. 


ANNUAL REPORT SERVES AS URGENT 
PLEA FOR HOUSING ACTION 

A dramatization of the immediate 
and urgent need for housing action has 
been achieved in the 33rd annual report 
of The Better Housing League of Cin- 
cinnati. Instead of following the usual 
pattern of annual reports that begin 
with dedications to either city officials 
or civic leaders and that end up with 
(Continued column two, page 119) 
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Method for Moderating the Building Cycle Outlined 






A three-point, long-range program based on advice and suggestions of 
Mr. Beardsley Ruml, General Otto L. Nelson, and Mr. Alfred Rheinstein 


Foremost among the domestic prob- 
lems confronting our country is the pro- 
vision of adequate housing. While our 
housing shortage is generally blamed 
on World War II, it is actually due 
to basic defects and inadequacies that 
have plagued the housing and con- 
struction industry for many years. Since 
the war, a growing public awareness 
of housing problems has focused at- 
tention on the industry's many short- 
comings. Rising material costs, high 
wage rates in terms of productivity, 
inefhcient construction practices, in- 
adequate mechanization, faulty distri- 
bution, inflationary financing, and out- 
moded building codes all contribute to 
our present housing predicament. As 
a result, homes can not be built at a 
price that the great mass of people 
can afford to pay. 

These conditions, and many others, 
must be corrected. But it will be far 
easier to correct them if it is understood 
that they are all symptoms of one basic 
defect—extreme fluctuations in house 
production. This fluctuation is the un- 
derlying cause of our housing predica- 
ment. Only a relatively stable output 
will make possible an efficient industry. 


High—Low 

No industry can be efficient or pro- 
duce a quality product at a reasonable 
cost if its annual output ranges from 
a low of less than 100,000 units to a 
high of almost 1 million units—all 
within the space of a few years. That 
is what has been happening in housing. 
In 1925 we attained a new high of 
937,000 nonfarm dwelling units; by 
1933 the total dropped to 93,000, climb- 
ing back to 458,000 in 1939 and reach- 
ing 857,000 in 1947. Such extreme 
variations in output from any industry 
can only be accomplished at a high 
price. 

The production of most commodities 
is aimed to keep up with effective de- 
mand rather than basic need. While 
this production rate can be accom- 
plished without any serious distortion 
for consumers goods, which are ex- 
pendable, the rate of production of 
homes, which take almost a year to 
build and should last half a century, 
can not and should not be geared to 
extreme cyclical fluctuations. A man 
may have a car during a prosperous 
period and do without one in a slump. 
But a family needs a home and should 
have a home year in and year out— 
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JAMES FELT 
Realtor, New York City 


which is why the volume of house pro- 
duction must bear some relationship to 
basic need, which can be measured and 
anticipated—not solely to effective de 
mand, which is unpredictable. 


Capacity to Pay 

Most of our housing troubles come 
from gearing construction to effective 
demand—the consumers’ capacity to 
pay. In a period of general business 
activity, building booms are quickly 
touched off by the pressure of an ac 
cumulated shortage of homes resulting 
from the last low production period. 
Mortgage financing becomes plentiful 
and loans increasingly liberal. Compe 
tition among builders for land, ma 
terials, and labor becomes a free-for- 
all. Loan commitments and mortgage 
insurance frequently call for a volume 
of construction that exceeds the region- 
al labor potential. 
move upward in a steep, steady curve. 
And then the inevitable happens; 
climbing costs and prices outdistance 
consumer purchasing power—not need 
for homes—and the market dries up, 
ushering in the next period of extreme 
contraction. 

In advancing a plan to develop a 
more even flow of housing production, 
it is recognized that cyclical variations 
will persist to some degree. In fact, 
the cycle has certain salutary aspects. 
It stimulates a periodic stock-taking as 
well as self-appraisal by industry and 
induces more efficient and economical 
methods. 

It is possible to moderate the home- 
building cycle, flatten out the extreme 
peaks and valleys, and thus to resolve 
many of the nation’s most serious hous- 
ing problems. However, it is important 
to remember that the solution is essen- 
tially long-range and not spectacular. 
It is also important to realize that the 
solution can not be achieved through 
the expediency of easy money and more 
spending during periods when all avail- 
able resources and materials are fully 
employed. The last two years have 
demonstrated that under such a policy 
we are bound to increase housing costs. 
We must also remember that our hous- 
ing problems can not be solved by 
attempting to make political capital 
through a verbal flogging of the con- 
struction trades, labor unions, or pri- 


Costs and prices 






vate industry as represented by mate 
rial producers, contractors, or mortgage 
bankers. 


Not Housing Alone 
Housing can not be treated as an 
isolated problem. It revolves within 
an orbit of commercial construction, 
works, 
credit systems, etc. 


public armament programs, 
A vital housing 
program must, therefore, be attuned to 
our national economy. The benefits of 
leveling the flow of production are not 
They 
can also apply to commercial construc- 
tion, railroads, public utilities, and road 


building. 


necessarily limited to housing. 


However, housing today is 
particularly susceptible to a more order- 
ly production pattern and if a balanced 
housing program can be formulated, it 
may suggest an approach for broader 
use in other construction fields. 

No single device can be developed 
that will normalize house production 
and stabilize the construction industry. 
Many approaches will be required. Pol- 
icy formulation and programming will 
be necessary on state and local, as well 
as national levels. 

Several measures are suggested here 
and, of course, there may be many 
others. They are not intended as an 
open sesame for re-housing America 
but indicate the type of approach that 
appears essential for the orderly devel- 
opment of a long-range housing pro- 
gram. 

The first suggestion relates to credit 
and mortgage insurance controls. These 
controls should be employed to facilitate 
the expansion and contraction of house 
production to conform with program- 
med needs. The second suggestion in- 
volves incentives to private enterprise 
for the reclamation of decadent areas, 
incentives that might vary from year 
to year, depending changing 
needs. The third suggestion has to do 
with the synchronization of housing 
programs sponsored by private build- 


upon 


ers, institutional investors, and govern- 
ment. 


Credit and Insurance Controls 

In the Federal Housing Administra 
tion we already have the framework of 
1 coordinating agency that has been 
working with consumer, builder, and 
mortgage banker for over a decade. 
Until now, FHA has served to stimu- 
late residential construction. If, through 
proper legislation, it can be made to 
function as a regulator, activating and 








retarding building impetus through the 
continuous administration of credit and 
insurance controls, this agency could 
effectively moderate the housing cycle. 

The first essential is a basic change 
in our thinking in regard to this federal 
agency. The FHA program was initi- 
ated in the depths of the depression to 
revive homebuilding. It was also in- 
tended to strengthen the heavy goods 
industries. Today its operations remain 
unchanged in their essentials,- even 
though we are now, and have been for 
two years in a period of unprecedented 
boom with all industry operating at 
capacity and still unable to meet the 
total demand for its products. 

The change-over to a_ regulatory 
agency in housing should not be too 
difficult. Basic population and housing 
data is tabulated by the Census Bureau 
periodically. Information on_ births, 
deaths, and family composition will 
reveal housing requirements and chang- 
ing needs, year by year. Additional in- 
formation can also be made available 
on vacancies, as well as the physical 
status of dwelling units, so that struc- 
tures that are over-age, obsolete, and 
hopelessly defective could be readily 
tabulated. 

With these facts and supplemental 
data, every community can maintain 
its own Housing Balance Sheet and a 
Consolidated Balance Sheet would re- 
flect the status of housing in America. 
In terms of dwelling units, we could 
then measure what the country has, its 
replacement requirements, as well as 
whatever additional housing may be 
necessary at various economic levels to 
take care of our growing population 
and the new families that are being 
formed. 

There should be no real problem in 
gauging basic need. In this connection, 
however, it is recognized that even 
basic need is influenced by the general 
business cycle, because there is “doub- 
ling up” during bad times and a more 
liberal use of space during good times. 
But these variations are mild compared 
with the cyclical gyrations of new con- 
struction. 

Flexible FHA 

A revamped FHA would exert a 
stabilizing influence on the housing 
supply if it were given discretionary 
power to vary premium rates, insurance 
ratios, and loan ratios on mortgages 
continually. Until now, FHA has been 
given little flexibility. When the hous- 
ing industry was not fully employed, 
no attempt was made to prov ide more 
favorable FHA terms so that the in- 
dustry could be utilized to full capa- 
city. For the last two years, FHA 
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university professor in the field of housing and city planning and from 
the American Federation of Labor. 
to appear in the May issue of the JourNaL oF Hovusine. 











These comments are scheduled 








financing has tended to be inflationary. 

At present, institutions can obtain 
100 per cent FHA insurance on mort- 
gages. If FHA is to exert a moderat- 
ing influence, it should be enabled to 
raise or lower the ratio of insurance, 
depending upon the disparity between 
supply and programmed need and de- 
pending also upon the extent to which 
the construction industry is fully em- 
ployed. Similar curbing action might 
be achieved through continual varia- 
tions in premium rates, loan ratios, 
and interest rates. FHA programming 
need not result in a regimentation of 
the industry. Builders can always re- 
sort to conventional methods of financ- 
ing. 

It may prove preferable to create an 
economic agency at the national level 
that would have the duty of making 
the all-important policy determinations 
as to when and how much stimulating 
or retarding action is necessary. These 
policy decisions would give due weight 
to the over-all economic situation and 
could then be administered by FHA. 


Incentives to Private Enterprise 

The development of a sound slum 
clearance policy that can be adminis- 
tered locally with financial assistance 
from the federal government also can 
be made to serve as a leveling influence 
in the production of new housing. 
When the production of homes in any 
region lags behind programmed need, 
local authorities could liberalize con- 
struction incentives. As supply catches 
up with need, these incentives could be 
tapered off. Just as a revamped FHA 
can influence the expansion and con- 
traction of house production through 
insurance and credit controls, so can 
cities and towns influence the expan- 
sion and contraction of redevelopment 
programs through varying incentives 
to private enterprise. These programs 
would not be limited to large cities but 
would also apply to nonfarm areas, in- 
cluding small industrial communities 
and mining towns. The incentives we 
envisage might include the right of 
condemnation, tax assistance, the sale 
of slum areas by communities at fair 
use value, or any suitable combination 
of these measures. Just as federal funds 
are used to match state funds in high- 
way construction programs, so, too, 


should federal funds be made available 
to towns and cities on a matching basis 
for the replacement of their wornout 
and blighted urban areas. The degree 
of assistance must also be flexible to 
effectively implement the leveling ob- 
jective. 

A balanced housing program will not 
only require a steadier production of 
new housing but will also call for the 
orderly elimination of old housing 
when it outlives its usefulness. Here 
is where the local community can play 
a most important role. A sound slum 
clearance policy, national in scope, can 
attack our housing problem on two 
fronts. Varying incentives can regu- 
late the incoming supply of new hous- 
ing and can also control the rate of 
demolition of old housing in the proc- 
ess. 

Aid in Urban Redevelopment 

Such a policy would have other im- 
portant advantages. Locally, it would 
ease the burden on city, county, and 
state governments to provide more and 
more facilities in the way of streets, 
sewers, utilities, and transportation as 
outlying areas are developed into new 
home sites because of cheap, raw land. 
The reclaiming of central areas by mak- 
ing cleared sites available to private 
enterprise on a competitive basis would 
thus ease the strain on local govern- 
ments and would also reduce the de- 
mand for duplicate community facili- 
ties. 

Unless some program is developed 
that will encourage the revitalizing of 
worn-out areas by private enterprise, 
larger and larger concentric circles of 
public housing may ultimately embrace 
most of our central areas as cities and 
towns continue to age. 

The proper timing of urban redevel- 
opment is of utmost importance inso- 
far as the leveling aspects of the pro- 
gram are concerned. New construc- 
tion does not necessarily have to fol- 
low site clearance immediately. A 
sound program involving the produc- 
tion of new housing and the scrapping 
of old housing must take into consider- 
ation tenant relocation problems and 
must make suitable allowances for tem- 
porary housing surpluses and deficits. 

In addition to leveling influences in- 
tended to normalize house production, 
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coordination will be required so that 
the total programs of private builders, 
institutional investors, and government 
will not conflict. Such programming 
must conform to the availability of 
materials and the labor potential on 
a national and regional basis. 

Assuming for purposes of discussion, 
a need of 1 million homes a year for 
the next few years, private builders 
should supply as much of that need as 
they can. Any deficit might then be 
made up by insurance companies and 
investment institutions to the extent 
that they are able to meet the unfilled 
need. And finally, if there still remains 
an unsatisfied deficit, government can 
step in with assistance for housing in 
the form of subsidy or whatever de- 
vices may be appropriate at the time 
in order to round out the program. 

By synchronizing the efforts of our 
three main sources of housing, activities 
of private builders would be at the 
peak during so-called good times; in- 
vestment institutions could make their 
greatest contribution during slack pe- 
riods and government's program might 
become operative during periods of 
depression. 

These methods point to the type of 
approach that would contribute to a 
more efficient industry, lower priced 
homes, and a more stable economy. It 
obviously follows that normalizing the 
flow of construction will likewise nor- 
malize the demand for materials, land, 
labor, and credit. Manufacturers of 
materials and technicians will be en- 
couraged to undertake long-range and 
costly development work only when 
they are assured of a continuing mar- 
ket. As for labor, the goal of an an- 
nual wage can become a reality once 
the building worker has a steady de- 
mand for his services. Both materials 
and labor in home building should ef- 
fect important economies in unit cost, 
as will other items of expense that now 
carry varying penalties for the hazards 
to which the industry is now subject. 

A more even flow of production will 
not bring about a housing millenium 
automatically. Sound planning and pro- 
gramming by government, industry, 
and labor will be essential adjuncts. 
We must clear slums; we must not 
relegate existing urban services and 
facilities to the scrap heap in a mad 
scramble for low cost land in outlying 
areas; and we must provide adequate 
homes for all income groups. . Other- 
wise our entire housing program, re- 
gardless of quantitative adequacy, will 
not contribute to the orderly growth of 
our communities and the welfare of our 


people. 
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| Bad Examples | 


On the theory that there ts educational value in getting the facts on badly 
operated programs and on situations that are destructive of public agency 
integrity, the Journar carries a “Bad Example” column. 


“POLITICAL PAYROLLERS” 

If there is any truth in the follow 
ing press account of a_ politically 
padded local authority payroll, the 
“bad example” moral of the story is 
obvious. 


A commissioner of a local housing 
authority with a sizeable program re- 
cently made a public statement to the 
effect that some of the authority's em- 
ployees were “parasites,” “drones,” 
and “political heelers.” 

The commissioner made the state 
ment in the course of his fight against 
general pay increases. He asked that 
increases be deferred until “we know 
with assurance that all upon our pay 


rolls deserve to be there. . . . Just to 
the extent that drones, parasites, 
leeches, and sleighriders infest and 


infect a taxpayers’ payroll, must com- 
parability with private wage scales be 
reduced” the commissioner said, claim 
ing also that the real worker must 
suffer because of the “political heeler” 
who is on the payroll. He said that 
persons working for governmental 
agencies, by being assured of steady 
income and pension rights at the ex 
pense of the taxpayers, should not 
expect to be paid with complete com 
parability to those in private enter 
prise without such assurances. 
“Overgrown personnel” of the au- 
thority has been reduced by the au 
thority’s new director, the commis- 
sioner claimed, but asked for further 
review of emloyees and for review of 
the authority’s policy of not putting 
out repair work on a contract basis. 


“PLAY BALL”... OR ELSE— 

Magistrate Harry Kruger, first judge 
of Baltimore’s housing court—which 
established under the widely 
known “Baltimore Plan’”—doubts if 
he will be reappointed to the hous- 
ing court bench. He says: “I’ve been 
in politics long enough to know that 
the people who don’t like what we're 
doing in housing court will work 
against us every day 4 


was 


“Lots of good people and civic lead- 
ers tell me I’m doing a fine job and 
that they're behind me and the whole 
housing program. I appreciate what 
those people say ” However, he 


said, you can influence a lot of people 
as a housing court judge but you don’t 
necessarily win political friends. 

Since Judge Kruger was appointed 
to the housing court bench in July 
1947, he has levied some $11,000 in 
fines while acting on about 600 hous 
ing that 
neither landlords get 
special favors in the court. 


violations. Observers claim 


tenants nor 


STAFF MORALE—LOST 

A former employee of 
authority reports the 
resignation: complete absence of the 


a housing 
basis of his 


enthusiastic staff spirit that got the 
program started and kept it rolling 
during its early days. The ex-houser 
says that “in the old days,” every 
new staff member was greeted with 
congratulations on his good luck in 
being able to work for a “cause” pro- 
gram and for an administrator who 
welcomed new ideas and who let the 
staff share in the discussion of major 
policy questions. Under the slow but 
steady unqualified per 
sonnel—some of the new appointees 
being politically backed—a but 
steady decline developed in staff pride 
in the program and in its eagerness 
to learn and grow in the housing field. 


invasion of 


slow 


The political appointees were re- 
sented only because they made no 
move to educate themselves, to learn 


the basic facts of housing. The ab 
sence of any real housing interest on 
their part is considered the cause of 
many of the program’s current de- 
ficiencies—all of which, it is believed, 
could be cured through staff training 
and the restoration of staff morale. 
A “good example” of developing 
staff morale is provided in the follow- 
ing quotation from a recent memo 
randum written by a housing authori 
ty executive to a new employee: “You 
have a rare opportunity . . . in the field 
of public administration; an opportu- 
nity that those of us who have been 
identified with housing for some time 
regard as a particular attraction 
namely, the chance to join a responsi- 
ble public agency with a sizeable pro- 
gram, and prospects of 
where few sacred survive and 
the commission and executive leader- 
ship are dedicated to the creation of 
a superior operating organization .. .” 
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EDWARD Jj. FRUCHTMAN 
General Counsel, The Chicago Housing Authority 


HOUSING AUTHORITY TAX EXEMP- 
TION UPHELD BY MISSOURI COURT 

In line with the overwhelming 
weight of judicial rulings, projects of 
Missouri housing authorities have now 
been held tax exempt properties. After 
a bitter and unsuccessful fight to have 
the Missouri legislature confer tax ex- 
emption on housing authorities (see 
June 1947 Journat, page 166, and 
November 1946 JournaL, page 243), 
the Supreme Court of Missouri on Jan- 
uary 20, 1949 finally resolved the issue 
in favor of the authorities. 

The issues arose in a taxpayer's suit 
for a declaratory judgment that, under 
the 1945 Missouri Constitution, all real 
and personal property of the St. Louis 
Housing Authority be held subject to 
taxation and that the bonds issued by 
the Authority be considered debts of the 
City of St. Louis (Bader Realty & In- 
vestment Company v. St. Louis Hous- 
ing Authority, et al., Missouri __, 
January 20, 1949). Under the 1875 
Missouri Constitution, the projects of 


authorities had been held tax exempt as 
the property of “municipal corpora- 


tions.” The 1945 Constitution, how- 
ever, provided tax exemption only for 
the property of “political subdivisions” 
of the state and for property “used 
exclusively . . . for purposes purely 
charitable.” 

The Court, respecting the taxpayer’s 
argument that the projects were profit- 
making ventures because all project 
tenants paid some rent, and some paid 
more than was charged for privately 
owned housing, held that the projects 
were used exclusively for “purposes 
purely charitable.” Because of this rul- 
ing, the Court found it unnecessary to 
decide whether the Authority is a “po- 
litical subdivision” of the state and 
therefore entitled to tax exemption on 
that ground. Finally, the Court held 
that the bonds of the Authority could 
not be deemed debts of the City of St. 
Louis since the State Housing Authori- 
ties Act specifically provided that au- 
thority bonds were not to be so consid- 
ered. 


DISCRIMINATION AT STUYVESANT 
TOWN STILL HELD “LEGAL” 
Stuyvesant Town, a housing project 
built by a subsidiary of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company with sub- 
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stantial assistance from New York State 
and City in the form of tax exemption 
and free land, may bar otherwise quali- 
fied Negroes solely on the basis of their 
color. So held the New York Appellate 
Division on December 20, 1948 in af- 
firming, without rendering an opinion, 
the decision of the New York Supreme 
Court handed down in July of 1947 
(see August 1947 JourNnaL, page 240). 
The decision rests on the theory that 
Stuyvesant Town Corporation,  al- 
though it is the recipient of financial 
assistance from the state and city and 
is the beneficiary of the state power of 
condemnation, is a “private” landlord 
and therefore not required by the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, which is applicable 
to states and cities, to refrain from 
discrimination on grounds of color. 
Charles Abrams, attorney for the com- 
plaining Negroes, has announced his 
intention of carrying the case to the 
New York Court of Appeals and, if 
unsuccessful there, to the United States 
Supreme Court (Dorsey v. Stuyvesant 
Town Corporation, App. Div. 
, December 20, 1948). 


HOUSING AUTHORITY NOT LIABLE 
FOR DEATH OF TENANT’S CHILD 

Tenants may not recover from a 
housing authority, under the facts de- 
scribed below, for the death of a child 
resulting from burns received in falling 
into a bathtub filled with scalding 
water. So the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee held on January 17, 1949 in sus- 
taining a demurrer of the Nashville 
Housing Authority to the complaint 
filed by the parents of the child. 

The complaint charged that the Au- 
thority so negligently operated its cen- 
tral heating plant that the water sup- 
plied the tenants was heated to a scald- 
ing point and that complaints pre- 
viously made to the Authority had not 
caused the Authority to remedy the 
situation; that on January 5, 1948, the 
mother had filled the tub with the 
scalding water, had turned off the fau- 
cet, and had left the bathroom to take 
an infant child into the adjoining 
bedroom; that her three-year-old child, 
who had been standing at this time in 
the bathroom doorway, went to the 
tub and, in reaching over to put on 


the cold water faucet, had tumbled into 
the tub; that in some way the hot 
water faucet was turned on; that the 
child received burns from the scalding 
water that caused her death a few days 
later. At the time of the accident, the 
father was elsewhere in the apartment 
and had taken no part in the events 
transpiring in the bathroom. The Au- 
thority, in demurring to the complaint, 
admitted all the facts charged but 
claimed that no recovery could be had 
because of the contributory negligence 
of the parents in leaving the three-year- 
old child unattended. 

The Court, in holding for the Au- 
thority, held the mother guilty of con- 
tributory negligence since she knew of 
the dangers created by the tub of scald- 
ing water and yet left “the child alone 
in this place of known danger.” The 
Court held further that, although the 
father had not done anything that could 
be construed to be actual negligence on 
his part, the mother’s negligence was 
nevertheless imputable to him. This, on 
the theory that “while the family rela- 
tionship exists, each parent at all times 
impliedly authorizes the other to act for 
him or her in the common care and 
control of their children, so that each 
becomes responsible for the acts of the 
other in that respect.” Nichols v. Nash- 
ville Housing Authority, Tennessee 

, 216 S.W. (2d) 694 (1949). 


AUTHORITY LIABLE FOR 
TORTS OF ITS AGENTS 

On February 6, 1948 the California 
District Court of Appeals for the First 
District upheld the right of project 
tenants to sue an authority for damages 
for the tortious acts of authority em- 
ployees. 

The issue arose in a suit against the 
San Francisco Housing Authority by a 
tenant who claimed damages because 
the Authority, without going through 
normal eviction procedures, locked him 
out of his apartment and retained his 
household furnishings worth over 
$500. The Authority demurred to 
the complaint, thus admitting the facts 
charged by the tenant, but claimed im- 
munity from suit on the ground that 
it was a governmental agency created 
pursuant to the California Housing 
Authorities Law. The trial court sus- 
tained the demurrer and refused to 
permit the tenant to amend his com- 
plaint. 

On appeal the higher court reversed 
this ruling, pointing out that the Au- 
thority was engaged in a proprietary, as 
distinguished from governmental, ca- 
pacity when it operated the projects. 
When acting in such a capacity, the 

(Continued column two, page 127) 
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Holland Has A Housing and Land Control Program 


Facts collected and observations made during a four-months’ 1948 European study-trip 


Holland has about the same popu- 
lation as New York City (9 million) 
and is half again as large in area as 
New Jersey (12,700 square miles). 
When liberation came in May 1945, 
after five years of German occupation, 
the country was virtually devastated. 
Of its 2,200,000 homes, 83,000 were 
totally destroyed; 41,000 were heavi- 
ly damaged; and 386,000 slightly 
damaged. In all, one out of every 
four homes in the country had been 
hit and in some provinces—notably 
the heavily populated western indus- 
trial and shipping centers—between 
50 per cent and 60 per cent of the 
homes were destroyed or damaged. 
A thousand square miles—nearly a 
tenth—of the country’s land was in- 
undated. 

Today—less than four years later— 
Holland is well on its way back to 
normalcy. All inundated territory has 
been drained, reclaimed, and put back 
into production; dikes, locks, and 
harbours have been rebuilt; 90 per 
cent of the country’s major bridges 
are back in use; 300 miles of rail- 
way have been repaired; and some 
11,000 ships, barges, pontoons, and 
other water craft have been raised or 
rehabilitated. Though much still re- 
mains to be done, the energy and 
resourcefulness with which the Dutch 
have gone about the job of rebuilding 
their country make one understand 
the old saying: “The world was cre- 
ated by God, all except Holland, which 
was made by the Dutch.” 


The Record 

It hardly seems possible that in ad- 
dition to rebuilding their country’s 
system of waterways and_ transpor- 
tation and reclaiming the flooded 
agricultural areas upon which their 
very existence depends, the Dutch 
have also been able to tackle their 
housing problem. Yet up to April 1, 
1948, they had completed the construc- 
tion of 13,000 temporary and 17,000 
new permanent homes and in addition 
had repaired 37,000 of the heavily 
damaged dwellings and all 386,000 
of the other damaged dwellings. In 
addition, there were at the time 41,000 
new homes in process of construction. 

In spite of this impressive record, 
however, the 83,000 homes totally de- 
stroyed during the war, combined 
with the stand-still of construction dur- 
ing the occupation, have left Holland 
with a shortage of over 300,000 dwell- 
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ing units. This figure does not in 
clude replacement of substandard or 
obsolete homes, or of over-crowded 
ones; it represents merely the direct 
result of the war's disruption and 
devastation. 


Before the war, Holland built be 
tween 40,000 and 45,000 new homes a 
year. If the housing shortage were 
the only problem to be met and all 
construction labor and materials could 
be allocated to housebuilding, the ar- 
rears could be met by doubling pre 
war housing production for seven 
years. But the general devastation of 
the country’s physical plant, the dis 
ruption of its hinterland—particularly 
Germany—the disorganization of its 
trade and economy, the shortage of 
labor and materials, its need for 
foreign currency, and the other after 
maths of the war, have slowed hous 
ing production considerably. Under 
present conditions, it will be some 
time before housing can receive labor 
and materials allocations high enough 
to meet the needs. 

To eliminate the shortage, between 
60,000 and 70,000 homes a year would 
have to be built for 10 or 15 years. 
According to present plans, produc- 
tion will increase gradually up to 
55,000 or 60,000 per year by 1952, at 
which rate it will continue for 30 
years. At the end of this time, the 
shortage will have been eliminated, 
substandard housing replaced with 
adequate new quarters, and a normal 
vacancy ratio achieved. In the early 
years of the program, 25,000 of the 
homes built each year will be tempo- 
rarily adapted for the use of two 
families, thus actually resulting in the 
housing of 80,000 additional families 
in the year’s production of 55,000 
homes. 


The Housing Act of 1901 

The manner in which the practical 
Dutch are meeting the war-caused 
emergency situation is in much the 
same spirit as, 50 years ago, they de- 
cided to attack the housing problem 
that the industrial revolution had cre- 
ated. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the workers flocked 
to the industrial cities and to the 
western ports and a large number of 


cheap, speculative houses were built. 
The conditions in which the masses 
lived became so bad that the rising 
tide of protest led to a request by 
the King that the Royal Institute of 
Engineers make a study of housing 
conditions in the cities. The Institute’s 
report, issued in 1855, was the coun 
try’s first formal recognition of the 
“housing problem.” Various sporadic 
reform measures were tried but con 
ditions grew steadily worse. In 1873, 
for example, 20,000 persons in Amster 
dam alone were living in damp, mal 
odorous cellars. By the end of the 
century, conditions were so bad that 
the protest of reformers, doctors, “intel 
lectuals,” and so-called radical groups 
led to the passage of the Housing Act 
of 1901, which—with some amend 
ments—is still the basic housing and 
city planning law of the land. 


The 1901 Act 

The Housing Act of 1901 provided, 

general, that: 

1—The local authority must com 
pile and enforce local building 
laws. 
The authority can compel own 
ers of slum dwellings to effect 
improvements in them. 
It can declare houses uninhabita 
ble and force them to be vacated. 
Land and: buildings can be ex 
propriated (i.e., 
the purpose of building housing. 
Municipalities must make city 
plans and regulations governing 
district extension (i.e., the order 
ly building up of new neighbor 
hoods in fringe areas). 
State loans and annual subsidies 
may be made to local authorities 
for the purpose of building hous 
ing for people of moderate and 
low income. 


condemned) for 


Jan Bommer, specialist in housing 
cooperatives for the Dutch Ministry 
of Housing and _ Reconstruction, 
pointed out to us that the Dutch 
Act, like this country’s proposed pro 
gram, now pending in Congress as 
S. 1070, resulted from the realization 
that private enterprise and private 
capital were not supplying and could 
not supply the demand for decent, ade- 
quate housing for the lower income 
groups. He told us that the Dutch 
program was based on three general 
principles: 

1—National regulation of housing 

standards and provision of nation- 
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al funds to make attainment of 
those standards possible. 
2—Local responsibility for the exe- 
cution of the housing plan and 
local initiative in carrying out 
the measures of the national 
program. 
3—Enlistment of the individual citi- 
zen and family in the program 
through the self-organization of 
the people into public (1.¢., co 
operative) housing societies. 
Between 1901 and World War Il 
steady progress was made in the ap- 
plication of these principles. Of the 
200,000 new homes built under the 
Act, about 150,000 were built by non 
profit public housing societies, of 
which there were, by 1940, over 1000. 
In addition, some 50,000 dwelling 
units were built directly by municipali 
ties in connection with slum clear- 
ance or for the very lowest income 
groups. These two types of housing 
comprised about 10 per cent of the 
total built during the first four decades 
of the century, the remaining 90 per 
cent being built by private industry. 


Cooperative and Municipal Housing 

Both the public housing societies 
and municipal projects are financed 
through government loans of up to 
100 per cent of costs. Wherever possi- 
ble, the government prefers the co- 
operative to the direct municipally 
‘controlled operation, because it is felt 
preferable that the tenant-members 
take part in the management of the 
projects and shoulder some of the re- 
sponsibility for their success. Further- 
more, it is felt desirable as a matter 
of policy that leadership be developed 
among the country’s workers rather 
than encouraging them to depend on 
others for a solution to their prob- 
lems. A third advantage of the co- 
operative form is felt to be that by 
having the members, rather than the 
government, own the projects, the ele- 
ment of politics is minimized. Thus 
all parties—the Catholic and Socialist 
parties, which are the country’s ma- 
jority coalition, and the smaller Protes- 
tant, Liberal, Communist, and other 
groups—have supported the govern- 
ment’s housing program. It is, how- 
ever, recognized that for the lowest 
income groups and for families living 
in the worst slums, it is necessary that 
municipalities take the responsibility 
and build housing themselves. 

Whether the housing is built by the 
municipality or a cooperative housing 
society, the loan is made to the munici- 
pality, no direct loans being made to 
the housing societies by the govern- 
ment. Thus the municipality stands 
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security for the repayment of the 
loan by the society and supervises the 
financing and administration of the 
project. Normally no subsidies are 
necessary and no tax exemptions are 
granted. (The special financial aid pro- 
visions in effect during the postwar 
period will be discussed below.) As 
under our own current public hous- 
ing legislation, yearly subsidies—in the 
Dutch case half paid by the munici- 
pality and half by the government— 
are paid in connection with slum 
clearance. All other housing must 
ordinarily pay its own way. 

Members of the cooperative or pub 
lic housing societies pay a small mem- 
bership fee—equivalent to about $25.00 
in terms of our price level—and pay 
annual dues of about $5.00 a year. 
They apply to the municipality for a 
50 year loan on the total cost of the 
buildings they propose to erect and a 
75 year loan on the land—if they do 
not rent the land from the municipal- 
ity itself. The interest rate paid 
is the same rate the city itself pays 
to secure the money—3'4 per cent 
before the war, 4 per cent at the 
present time. The municipality in turn 
applies to the government for the loan 
and the government, after reviewing 
and approving the plans, estimated 
costs, etc., makes the requested loan. 
When, after 50 years, the loan has 
been paid off, the municipality secures 
title to the housing. The homes are 
not permitted to be sold to individu- 
als and no profit, other than a small 
dividend on shares, can be paid. 
Where the municipality builds the 
housing itself, the same financing ap- 
plies, except that the tenants rent di- 
rectly from the municipality and do 
not own shares. 


Improved Standards 
The above 


combined with 


financing provisions, 
reasonably effective 
local planning regulations and land 
use controls, resulted by 1939 in great- 
ly improved housing standards and 
the elimination of a significant pro- 
portion of slum housing. Had World 
War II not intervened, it is possible 
that the Dutch might have been able, 
within a relatively few more years, 
to attain the objective they set for 
themselves in 1901—the provision of 
a decent, healthful home for every 
Dutch family at a price it can afford 
to pay. 

But the physical destruction of the 
war, the wasted manpower, and the 
economic disorganization of the post- 
war years have made it necessary to 
superimpose on the 1901 Housing Act 
a number of new types of govern- 





mental aid and control, without which 
it would not be possible to meet the 
present emergency housing situation or 
to again come within striking distance 
of achieving the long-range goal- origi- 
nally set up in the Act. 

At the present time, therefore, the 
following approaches have been taken 
to the problem, each playing a part 
in its solution and, all together, com- 
prising a well-rounded, comprehensive 
program. Some of the measures dis- 
cussed are merely extension$ of the 
old Housing Act; others are new tech- 
niques developed to meet an emergen 
cy situation and intended merely for 
temporary use. They will be discussed 
under the following heads: 

1—Rent control 

2—Financing aids 
3—Building and planning laws 
4—Land policy 


Rent Control 

Rents in Holland are frozen as of 
May 9, 1940 and there has been strict 
enforcement of this act. With a quar- 
ter of the country’s houses sufter- 
ing war damage and a population in- 
crease between 1940 and 1947 of 
600,000 persons, or almost 7 per cent, 
the pressure on existing housing was 
so great that without rent control chaos 
would have resulted. Prices of food 
and other commodities, even though 
controlled, rose enormously as_ well. 
Although wages, too, have risen, it 
has been only through rent control 
that the average Dutch family has been 
able to make ends meet. Actually, this 
program has meant that, whereas be- 
fore the war rent took between 20 
per cent and 25 per cent of a work- 
er's wages, it now takes something 
like 12 per cent to 15 per cent, the 
inflation in the other items of his 
budget taking up the difference. 

No responsible person in Holland 
claims that rent control is unnecessary 
or that it can be abolished at the 
present time. Rents for both new and 
old housing are kept at 1940 levels. 
But the actual costs of construction 
of housing at the present time are 
350 per cent of prewar costs. Since 
virtually all housing is now being 
built by municipalities or by nonprofit 
public housing societies, the govern- 
ment gives them interest-free, “capital 
loans” for the difference between the 
capitalized value of the permitted 
1940-level rents and the actual present 
costs of construction. These loans are 
very strictly supervised, with no op- 
portunity for “gravy” or padding in 
the cost estimates. In 1955, after 
costs, wages, and prices have become 
stabilized, the government will decide 
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upon a new rent level for both old 
and new housing and from then on 
will require amortization and interest 
to be paid on that portion of the 
“capital loans” that can be repaid out 
of the new and presumably higher 
rents. 
Rent-Wages Raises 

The Dutch recognize that in the 
long run it is impossible to maintain 
the present great difference between 
the permitted rent on old housing and 
the cost of new housing. The dis 
torted situation that results merely 
means that, with the workers’ wages 
adjusted to the frozen rent level and 
an abnormally low ratio between rent 
and wages, the average family can 
never hope to be able to afford to 
pay the economic cost of new housing 
but must either remain in old and in- 
creasingly obsolete quarters or be 
subsidized by the government for the 
difference between the cost of old and 
new housing accommodations. Thus 
the Dutch feel that the only long-run 
solution is the gradual raising of 
controlled rents to approach the actual 
economic cost of new housing, coupled 
with the simultaneous raising of wages 
and incomes to make up the increase 
and keep the family’s real wages from 
falling. Because the French never 
recognized this necessity and simply 
took the easy way out of keeping rents 
at pre-World War I levels, they are 
now confronted with an almost in 
soluble housing  situation—extremely 
low wages, virtually no new housing 
built since the first world war, and 
the accelerated deterioration of the 
old housing due to the refusal of 
landlords to spend money for adequate 
maintenance in the face of the pre- 
World War I rent level. 


Danger Seen 

The Dutch not only recognize this 
danger but go one step further. They 
argue that, in the case of old housing, 
the landlord, who presumably built at 
the prewar price level and _ therefore 
can not in equity lay claim to the 
entire benefits resulting from the in- 
creased rents under the new level (ad- 
mitting higher costs for maintenance, 
insurance, taxes, etc.), shall be re- 
quired to pay a special tax to the 
Treasury on the excess profits he 
would thus make on his investment. 
This money, in turn, would be used 
to subsidize new housing and to re- 
pay the costs of the interest-free “capi- 
tal loans” made at the present time to 
insure the construction of new hous- 
ing. In the meantime, the interest 
that the government has to pay to 
secure the money it loans interest- 
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MUNICIPAL ROW HOUSES UNDER CONSTRUCTION 





A 100 per cent loan to the municipality from the central government is financing 
the above project in Rotterdam. A 50-year loan is involved at 4 per cent interest. 


free to municipalities and cooperative 
housing societies is paid out of general 
taxation, which claims about one 
fourth of the country’s annual national 
income of over $4 billion. 
Financing Aids 

The same kinds of loans discussed 
above under the Housing Act of 1901 
are still available to municipalities and 
housing societies, coupled with the 
special interest-free capital loans dis 
cussed under rent controls. At the 
present time government policy en 
courages the cooperative societies to 
borrow money direct from the banks at 
the present low interest rate of 3% 
per cent rather than to borrow from 
the government itself. In addition, 
certain premiums and inducements are 
offered to private builders who under 
take the improvement of existing sub 
standard dwellings or the conversion 
of large houses into two or more 
smaller units. For improvements to 
dwellings, up to 60 per cent of the 
total costs involved will be paid by 
the government, up to a certain total 
per unit, which is roughly equivalent 
to $2000 at our price level. For con 
verted units, the government premium 
amounts to 60 per cent of the total 
costs of conversion, provided that each 
completed new dwelling unit does not 
cost more than about $3500. 

Rebuilding and restoration of war 
damaged houses are also financed 
largely with government help. Damage 
to houses not exceeding about $2500 
is paid either entirely or up to 75 per 
cent by the government and damage 
above this amount is financed through 
loans that are partly repayable and 
partly interest-free. 

All financing aids are given under 
strict control as to the type of hous 


ing being built and its adherence to 
local, regional, and national plans. At 
the present time emphasis is being 
placed on the provision of housing for 
working class families and a maximum 
cubage of 260 cubic meters—about 930 
square feet ol floor area per family 
unit, is permitted. Because of short 
age of materials, no central heating, 
no tile “features,” and no parquet 
floors are permitted in any housing 
receiving capital loans. Showers are 
not available, although space is pro 
vided for their future installation. Be 
cause the country’s land area is very 
limited—the population is growing 
constantly and the only way of getting 
more land is to dam up and drain 
the few remaining inland sea areas 
it is necessary that housing be built 
at rather high densities in order not 
to encroach further upon the already 
inadequate amount of agricultural 
land. 

Because of present high building 
costs and the need to keep the “capital 
loans” as low as possible, savings must 
be insisted upon by the government 
at every point. Dutch housing con 
struction is made difficult by the fact 
that the land is marshy and long piles 

in Amsterdam 50 to 60 feet deep 
have to be sunk to carry buildings of 
three or four stories. Careful planning 
is needed to save on utilities and serv 
ices. All of which means that hous 
ing is closely related to city planning 
and building controls and regulations, 
over which normally the central 
government does not exercise much 
control but over which at the present 
time, through its approval of plans 
before extending financing aids, it has 
virtually complete authority. 


Holland has had a town planning 
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department in the national government 
since 1921. Under this law the mu- 
nicipalities are self-governing as to 
their building and planning standards. 
There are no national density or zon- 
ing standards or building require- 
ments. All that is required is that 
the towns enact and enforce their own 
standards in these respects. At the 
present time, of course, through the 
financial aids given, the government 
has a considerable amount of influence 
over local practices and is trying to 
establish minimum standards and edu- 
cate the less progressive municipalities 
to the need for planning. Even so, 
the decision as to housing types, height 
of buildings, architectural design, etc., 
is left up to the local authority. The 
town planners are usually architects 
and in the plans for the reconstruction 
of Rotterdam and _ other heavily 
bombed urban areas, town plans are 
being prepared that for the first time 
are actually three-dimensional in 
character and are conceived in terms 
of complete town centers and neigh- 
borhood units designed along the most 
advanced principles of city planning 
that we know. 
Plans Required 

According to Dutch planning law, 
each municipality is required to make 
a development plan, which is sub- 
mitted for review to the provincial 
(i.e., our “state”) government. The 
development plan is subject to change 
if the provincial government finds that 
it does not fit into regional, provincial, 
or national plans and is also reviewed 
each ten years. Each town includes in 
the plan not only its corporate limits 
but the surrounding area. The plan 
designates the industrial, commercial, 
and residential areas in the city’s cen- 
tral core and zones the surrounding 
farm areas by size of farm. It regu- 
lates what can be built in the fringe 
areas and lays out the areas that are 
to remain permanently in forest, agri- 
cultural, or recreational use. 

Development is only permitted in 
those areas where proper road, water, 
and sewer facilities are available. Resi- 
dential building is only allowed in one 
designated neighborhood unit at a 
time; until it is fully built up, no 
housing can be built in the next area 
to be developed according to the plan. 
The plan fixes the future possible use 
of the land but the land need not be 
bought by the municipality until it is 
ready to use it for the purpose desig- 
nated in the plan. Since agricultural 
land is very much at a premium in 
Holland and has a high value, the 
Dutch do not have the problem that 
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our American citie} have in trying to 
prevent development of areas they 
hope to acquire in the future but can 
not afford to purchase as yet. The 
Dutch farmers are only too glad when 
the municipality leaves them alone to 
cultivate their farms until it actually 
needs the land for development or 
other uses. 

Where a _ regional or provincial 
plan designates an area for permanent 
forest or recreational use, the present 
owner is allowed to cultivate it or, 
with the approval of the national 
forestry department, to remove timber 
from it. Because of the shortage of 
agricultural land, the Dutch feel that 
they can not build “new towns” but 
must concentrate their increasing popu- 
lation at relatively high densities in 
planned neighborhood units at the 
edges of their present towns. The 
master plans for the large western 
cities, however, do limit the maximum 
size of these centers and every effort 
is being made in national economic 
planning to locate new industries in 
the southern and eastern parts of the 
country rather than in the rapidly 
growing western ports and industrial 
cities in which even now 4.5 million 
of the country’s 9 million people live. 

Land Policy 

With the present interest in English 
problems of “compensation and _bet- 
terment” under the 1947 Town and 
Country Planning Act, the history of 
Holland’s land policy and its experi 
ence with compensation for land de- 
velopment rights are particularly rele- 
vant. In Holland property rights in 
land have never been considered quite 
as absolute as we are accustomed to 
think them. Forty per cent, at least, 
of the total surface area of the coun- 
try has been reclaimed from the sea 
and an extremely complex system of 
dikes, canals, pumps, and controls has 
been developed to keep the delicately 
adjusted water level in balance. The 
supervision of the reclaimed land—the 
“polders,” as they are called—has for 
centuries been in the hands of the 
“Water Guardians” and the “Water 
State,” which are vesied with great 
authority and power. The Dutch peo- 
ple, having literally “made” Holland, 
have developed a tradition of com- 
munal responsibility for the land and 
relatively strict control of what an 
individual owner can do with it. 

The problem of compensation arose 
soon after the first development plans 
were made in accordance with the 
Act of 1901. As in England, owners 
of land reserved in the plan for per- 
manent agricultural, forest, or recre- 


ational use felt they were entitled to 
compensation for the loss of the possi- 
ble future profit that might have en- 
sued from the development of their 
land if not prevented by the plan. The 
Dutch, however, maintained that the 
owner had no rights to compensation 
and, although at first some owners 
were paid for the “invisible value” 
—the English call it “floating value” 

by now there is no longer any ques- 
tion of compensation. In fact, changes 
in the original plans—even to a less in- 
tensive use—are not considered subject 
to compensation, the ruling being that 
the plan gives no rights but is mere- 
ly an expression of the community’s 
thinking about its best future use. 


No Speculation 

In relation to housing, Holland's 
land policy has amounted to the elimi- 
nation of speculation in land with all 
its attendant results in the form of 
bad subdivision layout, wasteful use of 
land, expensive utilities, and high land 
costs. After a development plan has 
been made by a municipality, a public 
hearing held, and the plan approved 
by the local governing body and the 
government, the city can expropriate 
(i.e., condemn) the land. Actually, in 
many cases Dutch cities had already 
bought up fringe agricultural land by 
agreement with the owners. After a 
plan has been approved, the city may 
start expropriation proceedings. The 
price is fixed by a judge on the basis 
of values for similar land elsewhere in 
the same type of use. The land use 
that determines the value is the pres- 
ent use, not the future use in the plan 
or in the hopes of the owner. 

Once a municipality or the state 
owns land, it can sell the expropriated 
land to private developers or housing 
associations, or can rent it to them 
for the purpose of building housing. 
In the case of land acquired for the 
purpose of slum clearance, the mu- 
nicipality replans the land and may 
either build housing on it itself or 
lease it to public housing associations. 
Land leases are usually for 75 years, 
at the end of which time the city 
may either extend the lease or termi- 
nate it. If the lease is not extended, 
the city must usually pay for the 
buildings at their depreciated value, 
although the latest leases are so writ- 
ten that at the end of the 75 years no 
compensation is due the developer for 
the buildings and he can be required 
to clear the land if the city so re- 
quires. Parenthetically, leases were 
formerly written for 99 years but it 
was found that during the last 20 
years of the lease’s term, the owners 
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tended to let the property go without 
maintenance. 

The actual housing being built under 
the aids and controls outlined above 
is of substantial quality even though 
at the moment cost and materials 
limitations make it impossible to in- 
clude all the “gadgets” we Americans 
consider essential. Unlike most coun- 
tries that are trying to reduce housing 
densities and get families out of apart- 
ments into houses, the Dutch, as men- 
tioned above, are forced by popula- 
tion pressure and the shortage of land 
to build at higher densities than they 
have in the past. In the large cities it 
is now necessary to build four-story 
apartment-type structures—more than 
four stories being impossible because 
of the expensive piling that would be 
required and less than four being un- 
economic because of greater foun- 
dation cost per story. In the past the 
prevailing housing form was the two- 
story row house and there is consider- 
able dislike of the present policy of 
greater density. In addition to foun- 
dation costs and the need to conserve 
land, however, the government feels 
that the saving in labor, materials, 
and the cost of utilities and com- 
munal services justifies its policy, at 
least at the present time. 


Two-in-One Housing 


Because the limit has about been 


reached in the amount of labor and 
materials that can be allocated to 
housing, the Dutch are working along 
two lines to add to the available sup- 
ply. The first of these has already 
been mentioned: the use of the “du- 
plex” house, a structure so designed 
that through the use of temporary 
partitions and a temporarily installed 
extra kitchen and water closet, it can 
house two families until such a time 
as enough housing has been built to 
convert it back to a larger home for a 
single family. Since private builders 
are unwilling to build this type of 
housing, so far all that has been built 
has been erected by municipalities and 
housing societies. About 400 of these 
units had been built by October 1948 
but the government intends to build 
25,000 a year from 1952 on, until the 
housing shortage has been eliminated 
and the replacement of substandard 
units completed. 

The second method the Dutch are 
using to speed up housing production 
is experimentation with prefabrication. 
Some 150 non-traditional building sys- 
tems have been tried by the govern- 
ment, of which about 20 are still being 
used. It was emphasized that these 
methods are not being used to cut 
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TWO-IN-ONE HOUSING DESIGNED TO MEET SHORTAGE 
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SECOND FLOOR 


The Dutch have sought to get the most housing out of their limited supply of 
materials and labor by designing a duplex house that serves both a temporary and 


permanent need. 


Pictured above is the temporary adaptation of the building. The 


peramanent arrangement calls for three bedrooms on the second floor, achieved by 
removing the temporarily installed kitchen. The first floor bedroom in the temporary 
arrangement becomes a dining room for the permanent unit. 


housing costs but only to enlarge the 
total productive capacity of the indus- 
try, which is using all the available 
skilled labor and traditional materials. 
In 1949 plans call for the building of 
7000 prefabricated or non-traditional 
houses out of the total planned pro 
duction of 35.000 to 40,000. 

From this necessarily sketchy dis- 
cussion it can be seen that, leaving out 
the special problems created through 
war damage and the resulting dislo 
cation of the country’s economy, the 
Dutch housing problem and Holland’s 
approach to its solution, are striking 
ly similar to those of our own coun- 
try. Like ourselves, the Dutch became 
aware of the great gulf between de 
sirable housing standards and actual 
housing conditions. Like 
they set up a goal and wrote legis- 
lation for its achievement. 


ourselves, 


Being a 


VI —————————— 


PUBLIC RELATIONS— (Continued fr 


financial charts and tables, the Cincin- 
nati League adapted the fresh-off-the- 
press approach of the newspaper to its 
1948 report and relayed all the facts 
about the city’s housing needs and about 
its own activities during the year 
through a series of simulated news- 
paper clippings. The report was pro- 
duced as an 84 x 11 inch booklet, with 
the copy set at a slightly diagonal angle 
across the 11 inch dimension. Each 
page is dominated by striking photo- 
graphs, most of them of slum living 
conditions. The “newspaper” stories, 
relaying 1948 housing events, are set 


middle-ofthe-road people _ politically 
and, perhaps, temperamentally, the 
Dutch divided up the job between 
private housing enterprise, the co 
operatives, and public authorities in 
much the same way as our proposed 
comprehensive housing law provides 
aids to these three types of housing 
enterprise. Perhaps the greatest lesson 
the Dutch have to teach us is that 
if we are to solve the housing prob 
lem we, too, have to analyze the prob- 
lem as a whole—in relation to city 
and regional planning, land policies, 
and wages, prices, and rents—and set 
up a comprehensive plan designed to 
attack the problem on all fronts si 
multaneously. If a country of 9 million 
people, suffering from the ravages of 
war and with its entire economy dis 
organized, can do the job, we can 
hardly continue to justify our failure. 


om page 111) 
in bold-face type against a faded-out 
background of a full newspaper page. 
As an example of the technique, one 
page carries two pictures—one of a 
family of ten living in two furnished 
rooms; another of a six-member family 
living in a tent. Two bold-face news- 
paper clippings appear on the page, 
one reading in part: “With nearly 
3000 families forced from their homes, 
1948 evictions reached close to an all- 
time high, it is disclosed by The Better 
Housing League...” The story then 
continues with a detailed account of 
the eviction situation in the city. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND COMPLETES 
4847 HOUSES FROM 1946-1948 

By the end of 1948 Northern Ireland 
had completed 4847 housing units in 
the government’s 10-year drive to build 
100,000 units. First contracts for the 
houses were let in December 1945. 

Responsibility for the housing pro 
gram was divided between the North 
ern Ireland Housing Trust, which was 
to cover 25 per cent of the needs, and 
local government agencies. 

The Trust was established in 1945 
after a survey the year before revealed 
that of 323,000 houses in existence at 
the time, less than 50 per cent were in 
thoroughly sound condition, and 20 
per cent either required major repairs 
or were totally unfit. The Trust was 
formed to supplement the work of the 
local governments, many of which are 
small. It is financed by government 
loans and is responsible for building 
and managing houses for workers. 

First efforts of the Trust to reduce 
the critical need for housing were 
turned to Belfast, where one-third of 
Northern Ireland’s total population of 
1,345,000 lives, according to a report 
by F. Lucius O’Brien, chairman of the 
Trust. In Belfast more than 3000 
houses had been destroyed by air raids 
and many thousands damaged. The 
entire need of the city was estimated 
at 24,000. 

Standard houses for both urban and 
rural districts have been developed by 
the Trust but, because of steadily rising 
costs, “ruthless economy” has been nec- 
essary, although there has been no 
reduction in the size of the rooms nor 
in the soundness of construction, Mr. 
O’Brien reports. A 708 square-foot, 
four-apartment rural bungalow was 
specially designed to take its place 
among the whitewashed cottages dis- 
tinctive of the Irish landscape. These 
new buildings are grouped in long low 
terraces on three sides of an open space 
—in spite of the protests of farmers, 
who wanted them built singly. Urban 
houses are designed with terraces and 
covered passages to give access to gar- 
den areas. 

Initial difficulties faced by the Trust 
included lack of background for archi- 
tects designing to official -tandards for 
the first time; the lack of flat sites for 
building; the high cost of building re- 
sulting from the necessity to import so 
many components; and the low rent- 
paying capacity of the tenants. 
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GERMAN VISITORS MEET 
WITH HOUSING GROUP 

Seven German women who are on 
a visit to the United States to get first- 
hand information on democracy at 
work met with representatives of the 
Housing Legislation Information Serv 
ice in Washington late in March. Their 
meeting with HLIS, of which the Right 
Reverend Monsignor John O'Grady is 
chairman, was one of several with citi- 
zens’ groups that play a part in the 
formation of government programs and 
policies. The HLIS is made up of 
organizational representatives cooper- 
ating to promote better housing for 
the American people. 

As a part of the American Military 
Governments German reorientation 
program, the seven women were se- 
lected by AMG officials to make the 
trip. The League of Women Voters 
has been hostess to the group while 
they are in the United States. 

The women visited in a number of 
United States cities and state capitals, 
where they saw local and state govern- 
ing bodies at work, and in Washington 
they observed the work of Congress 
and of federal agencies, as well as of 
citizens’ groups. 


LEVITT WILL BUILD 5000 
HOUSES IN ISRAEL BY MID-1950 

Plans for 5000 American-type houses 
in Israel, which are to be completed by 
July 1950 and sell for $4000 each, have 
been announced by Alfred Levitt, Long 
Island, New York, builder and archi- 
tect, who recently returned from Israel. 
The American company, Levitt and 
Sons of Israel, now being organized to 
do the work, will be wholly financed 
by the Levitts and their personal friends 
and associates in the United States. 

Site for the 5000 houses is a 300-acre 
tract at Athli, eight miles south of 
Haifa on a narrow strip between the 
Carmel Mountains and the sea, which 
the Israeli government has agreed to 
give the builders. Construction is to 
start in July. 

The houses will be of poured con- 
crete, have two bedrooms, a bath, and 
a large living room-kitchen. They are 
to be sold, Levitt said, on terms similar 
to those offered American veterans— 
virtually no down payment and low 
monthly payments on a 25-year mort- 
gage. 

Levitt said the site reminded him of 
southern California and that the area 
lent itself to a beach resort and resort 


hotels, which, he plans to build. Later, 
he said, another large-scale project may 
be undertaken in the Negeb. 

Obstacles facing builders in Israel 
today can be overcome, Levitt claimed, 
by employing the full resources of 
American mechanized construction 
methods. The Levitt and Sons Com 
pany in the United States have com- 
pleted or are planning 10,000 dwellings 
for veterans at from $7990 to $8500 
on Long Island. 


The scheduled departure for Israel 
early in March of a committee of 
housing technicians appointed to 
survey and map out a solution to the 
Israeli housing problems (see Febru 
ary JouRNAL, page 61) has been post 
poned. Philip M. Klutznik is chair 
man of the committee. 

In Stockholm, Sweden, it has been 
reported that a commission of Jewish 
Agency housing experts have completed 
purchase there of 2000 prefabricated 
frame houses to be erected in Israel. 


PUERTO RICO TOWN AND MASTER 
PLANNING DISPLAY SHOWN IN U.S. 


Pictures, maps, and blueprints show 
ing recent developments in town and 
master planning, low-cost housing, and 
slum clearance in Puerto Rico recently 
were on display at Columbia University 
in New York. 

Professor s Marshall Miller, director 
of the Planning and Housing Division 
of the School of Architecture of the 
University, said the Puerto Nuevo 
housing project (see August 1948 
JouRNAL, page 227) and the creation 
of a pilot master plan for town rede- 
velopment throughout the island was 
“some of the most forward looking 
work accomplished in this field.” 

The pilot plan, including houses, 
hospitals, rural schools, highways, and 
a projected international airport, can 
be applied with special local changes 
to any town on the island. 


CANADA BUILDS 81,243 
HOUSING UNITS IN 1948 

Canada in 1948 completed an esti 
mated 81,243 dwelling units including 
5146 conversions, a housing bulletin of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
shows. This total is compared with 
79,359 units completed in 1947. In 
addition, increased dwelling construc- 
tion was reflected in the 56,456 units 
under construction at the end of 1948 
as compared with 42,215 units under 
construction at the end of 1947. 

Of the units completed in 1948, 25 
per cent were built for rental purposes 
and of the rental units, almost 40 per 
cent were built under the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation. 
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Cooperative Project is Planned as Example, Guide 


Queensview is a nonprofit coopera- 
tive housing development for 728 fami- 
lies of moderate income. The site 
comprises ten acres in the residential 
borough of Queens, convenient to shop- 
ping, schools, churches, playgrounds, 
and other recreational facilities and 
only 15 minutes subway travel to Man- 
hattan. The stability of the residential 
character of Queensview is assured be 
cause it is adjacent to Ravenswood, a 
public housing project for about 2000 
veteran families, being constructed by 
the New York City Housing Authority 
in its $17-a-room program without cash 
subsidy. 

Queensview, itself, will accommodate 
the 728 families in 14 fireproof eleva- 
tor apartment buildings, each 14 stories 
in height. Only 13 per cent of the site 
will be covered by the structures, leav- 
ing 87 per cent for gardens, trees, 
recreational areas, and parking. The 
unit-plan for the buildings groups only 
four apartments on a floor, thus placing 
each apartment on a corner with two 
exposures and true cross ventilation. 
The resulting small public hall per- 
mits greater privacy, convenience, and 
quiet for the occupants. 

Shareholders 

Each tenant-cooperator is required to 
purchase shares of stock in the Queens- 
view Corporation and, because of such 
stock ownership, is entitled to a lease 
on an apartment. The amount of stock 
purchased depends upon the cash in- 
vestment to be made by the tenant-co- 
operator, which in turn, is determined 
by the apartment that is selected. The 
average carrying charges and cash in- 
vestment for the various apartments 
are as follows: 

345 Rooms 4'2 Rooms 51 Rooms 

(Average) (Average) ( Average) 
MonthlyCarry- : _ apenas 
ing Charges 

(Rent) > 
Development 

Cost Per 

Apartment 
Less Mortgage 

Allocation 

Per Apt. 


66.00 $ 76.00 § 86.00 


9550.00 12,100.00 14.550.00 


-7 450.00 -9,550.00 -11,650.00 


Cash _ Invest- 
ment Per 
Apartment $2,100.00 $2,550.00 $2,900.00 


Monthly carrying charges (in place 
of rent) include gas and electricity, 
heat and hot water, all repairs, reserves, 
insurance, interest and amortization of 
the mortgage, real estate taxes, and an 


adequate contingency fund. Replace- 
ment of ranges and refrigerators and 
redecoration are not contemplated un- 
less revenues permit. 
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Counsel and General Secretary of 
Joint Oueensview Housing 
Enterprise, Inc. 


On the average, a little less than one 
third of the monthly charges will be 
applied to amortization of the mortgage 
indebtedness, so that eventually tenant 
cooperators as the stockholders of the 
corporation will own the entire proj 
ect free of debt. 

Problems 

In launching a nonprofit, coopera 
tive housing venture such as Queens 
view, a few preliminary problems had 
to be solved: Who was to sponsor the 
project—Where were preliminary ex 
What type of 
legal instrumentality or corporation was 


penses to be obtained 
to be formed—How was the site to’ be 
acquired—What likelihood was there 
of obtaining permanent mortgage fi 
nancing and the necessary building 
loan funds and at what terms—How 
should the construction be handled, 
directly by the corporation as general 
contractor or by engaging an indepen 
dent contractor on a lump-sum basis, 
Could bank loans 
be arranged to assist applicants in rais 
ing part of the cash investment, if re 
quired—Should occupancy be restricted 


cost-plus-a-fee, etc. 


to veterans—How could sound man 
agement be assured after the tenant 
cooperators take control—What provi 
sion should be made for the repurchase 
of a tenant’s stock. 

These problems were not, of course, 
the only ones encountered but within 
the space limitations of this article, it 
is possible to discuss just a few of them. 


Sponsors 

The first guiding principle was to 
establish absolute trust and confidence 
in the sponsors of the project. In re 
cent years too many housing coopera 
tives, or so-called cooperatives, have 
floundered on the rocks of inexperi 
ence, incompetence, inflated financing, 
inordinate profits to promoters, and 
even outright swindlings of tenant co- 
operators’ investments. Consequently, 
in initiating Queensview, it was neces 
sary to enlist the support of a group 
of public spirited citizens, as sponsors 
and directors who, by their promi- 
ence, business experience, housing 
backgrounds, and devotion to the pub- 
lic welfare, would insure the sound 
development of the project and con- 
vey implicit confidence in the minds 
of the prospective tenant-cooperators 
and the various city officials whose 


stamp of approval is required by law. 
The following men and women com 
prise the Board of Directors: 

Mrs. Yorke Allen, Secreta Ciuzens’ Housing 
and Planning Council of New York 
Howard S. Cullman, Chairman, Port Au 

thority of New York 
Bernard F. Gimbel, President, Gimbel Brother 
Albert D. Lasker, President, Albert and Mar 
Lasker Foundatior Im 
Roberts Moore, fo 
mber, New York Cut 
Housing Authorit 
Morgenthau, Jr., Chairm 
Modern Industria Banh 
Secretar ot 
H. Pink, President 
t New York: torm 
York State Housing 
Rumi, Chairman of 
Mac ind ¢ 


Sarnofi 


Right Reverend | 


» Corporatio t Amern 

Shaw, Pre Weltare (¢ 
cal of New York 

Sheperd, President, National Cit 

Bank of New York 

M Mary K. Simkhovitch, Director Emeritu 
Greenwich House: former 

New York Cut 


Gerard Swope 


Howard ¢ 


membx 
Housing Authority 
Honorar President, General 
Electric Compan former chairman 
New York City Housing Authorit 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Vice-President, Interna 
tional Business Machines Corporation 
The directors serve without com 
pensation on a four-year rotating basis. 
The tenant-cooperators, as stockholders, 
will be empowered to elect directors 
as their terms expire but it is ex 
pected that many of the original di 


rectors will continue if reelected. 


Funds 

To start such a large cooperative 
housing venture, it is essential to ob 
tain funds for preliminary expenses 
for the preparation of outline plans 
and specifications, printing of de 
scriptive brochures explaining the plan 
to the public, submission of data to 
city agencies, expenses in initiating the 
sales program, and similar items. Con 
sequently, some of the directors volun 
teered temporary loans to the Queens 
view Corporation to meet these pre 
liminary expenses. If the project pro 
ceeds to successful completion, these 
temporary loans will be repaid, with 
out interest, and, if the project should 
fail for any reason, the directors will 
incur a loss on behalf of a very worthy 
social venture. 

In order to reach the middle-income 
group, it was most feasible for Queens 
view to proceed under the Redevelop 
ment Companies Law of the State of 
New York. By that law, the project 
obtains the benefit of limited tax 
exemption for a period of 25 years; 
the project pays taxes 


based upon 


(Continued on page 122) 
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the assessed valuation of the site at 
the time of acquisition but the in- 
crement in value created by the new 
improvement is exempt. Queensview 
would have the additional benefit of 
the use of the power of condemnation 
in acquiring the site. In return for 
these benefits, there are certain re- 
strictions and public controls: among 
others, maximum rentals are fixed by 
agreement with the city; there is an 
established income limit on admission; 
there is no discrimination in the leas- 
ing of apartments; the plan of the 
project is subject to approval of the 
City Planning Commission; and the 
operations of the project, both during 
the construction and management 
periods, are subject to the continuing 
supervision of the City Comptroller. 

As in all housing ventures, a sound 
plan of permanent financing is a basic 
element of success. In this respect, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York acted with great financial 
foresight, combined with a spirit of 
social achievement, when it gave 
Queensview a tentative commitment 
for a 25 year mortgage at 4 per cent 
interest for 80 per cent of the cost of 
the project, not exceeding, in any 
event, $6,406,000. The balance of 
$1,736,000, representing 20 per cent of 
the project cost, will be subscribed by 
the tenant-cooperators, who will be 
the sole stockholders. It is significant 
that the mortgage loan is being made 
without FHA insurance, thus, among 
other things, eliminating the FHA 
premium charges. During construction 
Mutual will also advance the tempo- 
rary building loan funds. 


Objective 

The primary concept of the Queens- 
view cooperative and the principal aim 
of the sponsors of the development 
is to make it possible for families in 
the middle-income group to help 
themselves in obtaining decent hous- 
ing. Although the best business judg- 
ment and practices will be applied in 
the development and management of 
the project, this venture is not a com- 
mercial one in the usual sense of 
that term. The nonprofit element is 
paramount. Above all, it is recog- 
nized that this one development can 
not solve the housing shortage in New 
York City—or even make much of a 
dent. But the sponsors will have 
achieved their aim if Queensview, as 
a nonprofit. cooperative housing plan 
for middle-income families, serves as 
an example and a_ guide for similar 
developments in New York City and 
in other communities throughout the 
country. 
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CURRENTLY IN CO-OPS... 


IN DETROIT— 

The first 64 units of a proposed 500-family Detroit housing cooperative 
are expected to be under construction soon—pending final approval of a financ- 
ing loan by the Federal Housing Administration. The Detroit Cooperative 
Housing Association initiated the project soon after the war—the site chosen 
being a 72-acre strip in the northwestern section of the city. 

In February FHA gave the Association a letter of intent to participate in 
the housing cooperative. If the financing of the loan is completed, it will be 
the first FHA supported non-veterans cooperative project authorized under the 
provisions of Public Law 901, passed by the 80th Congress late last summer 
(see JourNaL oF Hovusinc, August 1948, page 209). 

Under the FHA “intent” letter, the project will be financed at 4 per cent 
interest over 40 years, with the 500 units to cost about $5 million. The 
$638,000 called for in the first letter of intent will be used to build the initial 
64 units, expected to be completed in a year. 

The site for the project, owned by persons interested in the cooperative, 
has been offered at cost. Plans call for two- and three-bedroom, two-story 
houses and one- and two-bedroom apartments. No racial restrictions will be 
imposed. 

Present plans for the cooperative provide that initial membership charges 
will be $100; a member may offer his equity to the cooperative when he leaves 
and if the cooperative does not buy him out, he can sell to nonmembers; title 
will remain in the name of the cooperative—members will never get title to 
the property; all members, regardless of size of units, will have only one vote. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA— 

A grant-in-aid of 200 acres in the township of Newport, North Carolina; 
a labor pool of veteran members to develop the site; and establishment of ad- 
ministrative and equity funds—all these moves are translating the plans of the 
Cherry Point Veteran’s Housing Cooperative into reality. The cooperative 
expects to finance building of approximately 200 houses for members through 
an FHA loan or through the housing bill now before Congress, if it is passed. 

Membership in the cooperative is made up of some 200 veterans who 
work at the Marine Corps Air Base at Cherry Point, North Carolina, located 
about five miles from the building site. Members are pledged to donate a 
certain number of hours weekly to developing the site and to assist in the 
building of the houses when the project is begun. Monthly fees of $1.00 are 
charged members for working capital and each member has made a $55 initial 
equity payment. 


IN NEW JERSEY— 

Last of the eight mutual ownership housing projects built by the federal 
government during the war is about to be sold to a cooperative corporation 
—700-unit’ Winfield Park, New Jersey. The seven other projects that are 
already in cooperative ownership are ‘Greenmont, near Dayton, Ohio; Walnut 
Grove in South Bend, Indiana; Avion Village and ‘Dallas Park, near Dallas; 
Bellmawr and Audubon Park,.New Jersey; and’ Pennypack Woods, near 
Philadelphia. 

Preparatory to taking over the project, the Winfield Corporation sent a 
committee out to study the sales contracts and operating procedures of three 
existing mutual ownership organizations—Greenmont, Walnut Grove, and Ful- 
mor Heights of Hatboro, Pennsylvania, a Lanham Act project built by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority in 1942. 

A summary of the committee’s findings will be published in a later issue 
of the JourNat. 


NEXT MONTH— 

Planned for publication in the May issue of the JourNnat is an article on 
the organization and current activities of Bannockburn Cooperators, Inc., of 
Washington, D. C. The Bannockburn project is to be built on a 124-acre site 
—the former Bannockburn golf course in Montgomery County, Maryland, near 
Washington. The cooperators organized in 1946 to buy the golf club site for 


the 300- to 500-unit project, to be built at an estimated cost of $5 million to $6 
million. 
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First Tenants Move in Under Massachusetts Program 


Four months after the architect sat 
down at his drafting board, the first 
25 tenants moved into new housing 
units in the City of Chelsea on March 
15, 1949—units developed under the 
$200 million Massachusetts housing 
program of state aid and state sub- 
sidies. Duck boards still afford dry 
footing through the mud—and clean- 
up work is still going forward in 
adjacent buildings on the site. But 
homes have been provided for Massa- 
chusetts’ veterans and the promises 
and long hours’ work of the last few 
months are finally being fulfilled. 

It is true that it can not be ex- 
pected that all projects will achieve 
the same velocity as this first one in 
Chelsea. Nevertheless, these first 
units provide evidence of the speed 
that can be accomplished and shows 
the vision and pride that some archi- 
tects still have in their profession. It 
exemplifies, too, the accelerated rate 
ot progress of the whole 
chusetts program. 


Massa- 


Designed in Ten Days 
The Chelsea project of 70 units was 
conceived in a day, designed in ten, 
and could have been built in two 
months of actual construction. It was 
built on a morass, necessitating con- 
siderable fill; it was constructed of 
materials that would permit cold 
weather building; and the job was 
done without the overtime for which 
the contract called—but which the con- 
tractor failed to provide. 
The project was originally agreed 





HAROLD ROBINSON 
Director, State Housing Board, The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


upon in a conference in the Governor's 
office as a means of alleviating a situ- 
ation brought about by the construc 
tion of a bridge and the razing of 
homes. In order to expedite design 
and development, the original’ under 
standing was that the State Housing 
Board, itself, although only a super 
visory and financial agency, would 
assume the task of development and 
construction. In two short weeks 
Samuel Glaser, a well known “mod- 
ern” architect and the designer of 
the Revere Copper Institute House 
for New England, designed 12 two 
story garden type buildings on a 
most difficult site, a site that would 
not have been chosen had the alter 
native not been a clay pit. By work 
ing night and day and taking at its 
face value the promise that there 
would be local cooperation on build 
ing codes, Mr. Glaser and his staff 
turned out, not only a well designed 
project, but one that brings to the 
state a feeling of architectural progress 
and livability. 
Quick Bidding 

Bids were let on an extremely short 
bidding period and on the understand 
ing that there would be round-the 
clock construction. Construction was 
limited to two months. A construction 
contract was signed on October 25, 
1948, and a completion date of Janu 
‘ary 1, 1949, was established. This 





completion date could have been 
achieved, particularly in view of the 
abnormally fair weather conditions. 
It could have been done without the 
overtime that was contemplated but 
that never materialized. 
despite the 


Nevertheless, 
contractor's delays and 
some local obstacles, 30 units were 
ready for occupancy four months from 


the time the job was started. 


In order to avoid time-consuming 
bricklaying and plastering, the build 
ings were designed of frame, with dry 
wall construction and beam ceilings. 
The use of dividing trellises and’ the 
clever mixing of color has taken away 
the feeling of barrenness, without los 
ing simplicity of line and construc 
tion, although maintenance costs may 
be affected by the variety of colors. 
Lack of time for study led to the use 
of radiant heat in the first floor slab 
and convectors in the second floor. 
Fire precautions required last minute 
elimination of one closet and required 
Neverthe 
less, despite the inadvisability of dry 


use of utility room doors. 


wall construction on large-scale proj 
ects where workmanship is 
rare, despite the substantial costs re 
sulting from the abbreviated construc 
tion period, and despite the unusual 
difficulties of the site, the 


precise 


project 
demonstrates what can be done where 
speed is of the essence. It is evidence, 
too, of the fact that, architecturally, 
vision and progress in low-rent hous 
ing is possible. 


As to the program generally, in 





eight months, the Chairman of the 
State Housing Board has allocated $103 
million in loans. Over $24 million 
of construction on seven projects is 
actually under way. Bids have just 
been opened on three more projects 
and others are out for bid. Contracts 
for Financial Assistance between the 
Commonwealth and local housing au- 
thorities total 44, for some 6500 
dwelling units and $81 million. 
Temporary financing interest rates 
average .863 per cent. Over 90 of the 
109 authorities are actively engaged 
in developing projects—all of which 
augurs well for the future federal pro- 
gram in Massachusetts. 

One of the striking features of the 
program is that it has been nonpartisan 
in a way that the so-called nonpartisan 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill never ap- 
proached during its three-year history. 
The $200 million program was passed 
by a Republican dominated legislature 
but with complete Democratic concur- 
rence—219-0 in the lower House and 
36-0 in the Senate. In January, the 
Democrats under Governor Paul A. 
Dever gained control of both houses 
of the Massachusetts legislature. With 
the change in administration, Governor 
Dever appointed a new Chairman of 
the State Housing Board, Frederick 
W. Roche (all the statutory powers 
over the program are in the Chair- 
man) but policies have continued ap- 
proximately the same. Mr. Roche ex- 
pressed his confidence in the staff 
by retaining all key personnel and 
making no changes of a_ political 
nature. This move has permitted a 
continuity of operation, personnel, and 
insistence on low rents and economic 
design and has demonstrated that, in 
Massachusetts, housing is above poli- 
lcs. 


Under the aegis of Governor Dever 
and Chairman Roche, projects under 
the $200 million state-aided program 
of housing for low-income veterans 
should blossom all over the state this 
spring. 





/-_ : ~ 


THE MEN BEHIND THE MASSACHUSETTS PROGRAM 
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PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED 


February 1949 January 1949 February 1948 


16,000 (estimated ) 50,000 (preliminary ) 19,600 


(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


DOLLAR VOLUME OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
(Both public and private) 
February 1949 January 1949 February 1948 
$429 million (preliminary ) $494 millon $406 million 
Dollar volume of public and private construction for February was down 13.3 
per cent from January 1949; private construction was up 6.3 per cent from February 
1948 and public construction was down 33.3 per cent from February 1948. 
(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, De 
partments of Commerce and Labor) 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES — ALL TYPES 
($20,000 or less—both new and existing housing) 
December 1948 November 1948 December 1947 
198,728 197,112 215,512 
Total for 1948 Total for 1947 
2,500,741 2,526,530 
Included among the 2,500,741 mortgages of all types recorded for 1948 were 
297,640 FHA-insured mortgages (1l- to 4-family houses under Titles I] and VI) and 
349,934 GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Corresponding 
figures for 1947 were 141,387 FHA-insured mortgages and 541,922 VA-guaranteed 
mortgages. 
(Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal 


Housing Administration, and Veterans 
Administration) 


DOLLAR VOLUME OF NONFARM MORTGAGES — ALL TYPES 
($20,000 or less—both new and existing housing) 
January 1949 December 1948 January 1948 


$789,559,000 


$938,938,000 $909,447 ,000 
(Source Home Loan Bank Board) 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


(Not included in above figures covering mortgages of $20,000 or less) 


January 1949 December 1948 January 1948 
Number of Mortgages: 89 145 124 
Dollar Value: $17,491,000 $32,263,000 $29,407,000 
(Source: Federal Housing Administration) 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(Base year 1926) 


January 1949 December 1948 January 1948 
202.2 202.1 193.3 
(Source U.S. Department of Labor) 


INDEX OF CONSTRUCTION LABOR HOURLY EARNINGS 
(Base year 1935-39 average) 
1948 1947 
213.3 191.8 
(Source: U.S. Department of Lalor) 

















PICTURED LEFT— 


Under the leadership of the men 
pictured, Massachusetts $200 mil- 
lion housing program is well on the 
way, with more than 90 of the 
state’s 109 housing authorities 
engaged in the development of 
projects. 


Left to right: Deputy Director 
of the State Housing Board Osborne 
T. Boyd, Chairman Frederick W. 
Roche, and Director Harold Robin- 
son. 
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REOPENED BIDS CUT PROJECT 
COSTS $4600 PER UNIT 

Reductions in cost of $4600 a unit 
for a 496-family public housing project 
in Mount Vernon, New York, have 
been effected since the first bids were 
opened six months ago and the second 
bids were opened recently. The state- 
aided project is sponsored by the 
Mount Vernon Housing Authority. 

Chief contributing factors in the re- 
ductions are cited as greater compe- 
tition for construction contracts, a 
downward trend in the market, basic 
changes in design, and standardization 
of work by providing for a group of 
buildings identical in size and shape. 

Original bids opened and _ rejected 
about six months ago would have re- 
sulted in unit costs of $12,501 as com- 
pared with the $7885 current bid. Fol- 
lowing rejection of the first bids, the 
project was redesigned and plans were 
changed from a number of three- and 
six-story buildings to five matching 
ten-story buildings. 
POST OFFICE GIVES UP GARAGE 
FOR WHITE PLAINS PROJECT 

The post office in White Plains, 
New York, has agreed to abandon 
an 18truck garage located in the 
middle of a slum clearance housing 
project. Refusal for several months of 
the post office to make this .move held 
up construction of the 450-unit project. 
The White Plains Housing Authority 
had no means of evicting the federal 
government from the property. How- 
ever, after taking the matter to Post- 
master General Jesse M. Donaldson, 
the local post office officials finally 
agreed to the demolition of the build- 
ing if the Authority would spend $2500 
to fix up a near-by garage on the 
site for the 18 postal trucks. The 
second garage is on land not needed 
for the housing project for at least 
a year. 
CHICAGO AUTHORITY “BUYS” 
A POLICE STATION 

The Pekin Inn Police Station, a 
landmark of the "90's located on the 
site of Dearborn Homes, a Chicago 
Housing Authority slum clearance 
project now getting under way, has 
been “sold” to the Authority. As soon 
as the staff and operations of the 
station have been relocated in the dis- 
trict, the old Pekin Inn Station will 
be demolished. Actually, the “pur- 
chase” involved transfer of $32,245 
—the appraised value of the building 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 


by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


PROPER USE OF LOW-GRADE 
LUMBER MEANS BUILDING ECONOMY 

“Don’t buy the most expensive lum- 
ber where cheaper lumber will do” 
—that’s an idea lumbermen are plug- 
ging these days. A recent West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association release, for 
example, is recommending the use of 
No. 3 grade lumber for doing “under- 
cover” parts of the housebuilding job: 
for sheathing, subflooring, and roof 
boards. The Association points out 
that No. 3 grade lumber costs from 
$25 to $30 per thousand feet less than 
No. 1 grade and thus represents a 
substantial savings in total construc- 
tion costs. 

As evidence that using high-grade 
lumber throughout a structure is not 
a “must,” the Association points out 
that basic requirements in all 53 Fed- 
eral Housing Administration districts 
permit No. 3 grade Douglas fir for 
the three operations noted above—that, 
in all but seven districts, the same wood 
is permitted for studding in one-story 
According to the Asso- 
ciation, No. 3 grade lumber is also 
adequate for plates, fire stops, bridging, 


construction. 


—from city slum clearance funds to 
the general corporate fund of the 
city. 
‘COORDINATING COMMITTEE AIMS 
AT NATIONAL PLUMBING CODE 
Agreement on a single national 
plumbing code is the aim of represen- 
tatives of six code-sponsoring organ- 
izations who met in Washington in 
March to form a coordinating com- 
mittee. The committee will make in- 
terpretations and revisions of the code 
and will assist cities on code problems. 
The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the Department of Com- 
merce sponsored the meeting of the 
six organizations, which include the 
American Standards Association, 
Building Officials Conference of 
America, Western Plumbing Officials 
Conference, American Society of Sani- 
tary Engineers, Conference of the 
State Sanitary Engineers, and the Uni- 
form Plumbing Code Committee. 


and cripples. 

The idea behind the Association’s 
drive to sell cheaper lumber is expressed 
this way: by selling instead of wasting 
lower grades of lumber, forests are 
yielding an estimated 25 per cent more 
timber per acre than was true a decade 
ago. Not only does this stretch the 
supply and conserve forests—it keeps 
down the price of higher grades. The 
statement is made: “We're starting to 
judge lumber, and grade it, on the 
basis of its utility value. In the past 
we've mostly judged lumber by its 
appearance. Sometimes the best look- 
ing piece of lumber won't be worth 
a pail of sawdust.” 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE CUTS DOWN 
LUMBER REPLACEMENT COSTS 











ki 
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Another idea for getting maximum 
use from the lumber supply is to give 
it generous doses of preventive medi- 
cine—in the form of Tremco ,Wood 
Preservative. This “ounce of preven- 
tion” is said to be well worth a “pound 
of cure” in the form of costly pre- 
mature replacement of windows and 
doors made necessary by wood decay. 

Tremco, say its makers, not only 
prevents wood from rotting, but also 
keeps moisture out and reduces the 
possibility of shrinking and warping. 
It makes painting easier, too, since 
the preservative lays the grain of the 
wood while it is being applied. Any 
wood material can be treated, either in 
manufacture or at the time of installa 
tion by impregnation, dipping, brush 
ing, or painting. 

Tremco’s preservative powers are il 
lustrated in the picture above. The 
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seven strips of wood were buried in 
soil for an equal period of time. The 
first two samples were treated with 
Tremco Green and Clear Wood Pre- 
servative; sample three, with Tremco 
Clear, reduced to one-half its normal 
strength; samples four, five, and six, 
with other forms of wood preserva- 
tives. The control strip, sample seven, 
received no treatment whatever. For 
further information write The Tremco 
Manufacturing Company, 8701 Kins- 
man Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


COMBINATION STORM AND SCREEN 
DOOR GIVES ALL-SEASON SERVICE 

A two-timing door that can be hung 
any time of the year is now ready to 
give both summer and winter pest and 
weather protection. The <Alumatic 
Aluminum Combination Door comes 
equipped with interchangeable storm 
and screen panels. Constructed of 
lightweight hollow aluminum sections 
said to be unusually strong the Alu- 
matic door has been specially built for 
hard wear, particularly by growing 
children. Since the aluminum con- 
struction prevents rusting, rotting, 
chipping, warping, and peeling, no 
semi-annual repairs are needed. A 
spring door check eliminates slam- 
ming. The door, suitable for both 
front and rear entrances, can be ad- 
justed to stay open at any desired 
spot and to close at any speed. Price 
ranges from $70 to $85. Manutactured 
by Aluminum Building Products 
Company, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


ENAMELS FOR CONCRETE FLOORS 
ARE LONG-WEARING, INEXPENSIVE 

Two possible answers to the prob- 
lem of “how-to-live-with - concrete - 
floors-and-like-it” are on the market in 
the form of two concrete floor finishes: 

No skidding is the main feature 
claimed for one of these finishes— 
Rubber-Gard Skid-Check Floor Enam- 
el. Its rubber base is said to give it 
the firm grip of a rubber-soled shoe. 
Other advantages claimed for this 
enamel are that it dries in one hour 
and resists attack by chemicals and 
water. It can be used alone, but to 
insure dustproofing and color harden- 
ing, an undercoat called Crete-Color 
Rubberized Color Hardener is recom- 
mended. Skid-Check comes in eight 
colors and costs about 1.2 cents per 
square foot to apply. Made by The 
Wilbur and Williams Paint Corpora- 
tion, 43 Leon Street, Boston 15, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Oncrete is the name of another con- 
crete floor enamel that’s reported to be 
check-, crack-, and dustproof. Drying 
time is three to four hours and the 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


MACHINE SENDS SNOW FLYING: 
NO STRAINING, NO SHOVELING 

















The stoop-and-shovel method of 
cleaning winter sidewalks can be made 
to disappear in a cloud of snow—by 
using the machine pictured above. The 
manufacturers of the device, called 
the Rotary Snow Blower, claim the 
machine tosses snow as far as 15 feet. 

In action, the Blower’s blade attach- 
ment directs the snow into a spiral 
device that breaks up the snow lumps. 
From that point, an ejector fan sends 
the snow up and out of an elbow- 
shaped pipe. 

The Blower does its best job in dry, 
powdery snow that’s three or four 
inches deep. For more difficult snow 
removal jobs, an adjustable blade plow 
and a V-type plow are available. Sled 
runners make the Blower easy to han- 
dle. For further information write 


Rototiller, Inc., Troy, New York. 


NEW BUILDING WIRE IS ROTPROOF, 
RATPROOF, FIREPROOF 


A building wire that comes close 
to being indestructible is said to be 
what you get in a_rubber-covered, 
braided wire called Glazon. According 
to its makers, Glazon can’t burn or 





glossy finish that seals the concrete 
from moisture and resists acids, alkalis, 
and extreme degrees of heat and cold. 
The manufacturers say one gallon will 
cover 300 to 600 square feet on the 
first coat and approximately 700 on 
the second. Made by Lowebco Inc., 
1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


rot, is unaffected by moisture or tem 
perature changes, is immune to all 
ordinary acids and alkalis, and resis 
tant to attacks by rodents and fungi. 
Smaller in diameter and lighter in 
weight than conventional building 
wires, Glazon is sheathed with non- 
conducting fibers said to be much 
stronger than cotton or rayon. Avail- 
able in No. 14 and No. 12 B and S 
sizes, Underwriters Approved. For ad 
ditional information write Triangle 
Conduit and Cable Company, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 
JUNIOR-SIZED ELECTRIC PADDLE 
MIXES PAINT ON THE JOB 

















On-the-job blending of small batches 
of paint is the purpose of the Red 
Devil No. 31 Junior Paint Paddle 
pictured above. 

Designed for use in handling gallon- 
sized or smaller cans, the tool fits the 
pocket for easy reach. 

The adjustable paddle is attached to 
the drive shaft and is operated by a 
fractional horsepower motor taking 110 
volt AC current. A splash plate pre- 
vents paint mess and a set-screw clamp 
comes with the tool to hold the paddle 
in place when necessary. For name and 
address of manufacturer, write Lee- 
Stockman News Service, 30 Vesey 
Street, New York City 7. 
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The _ tradi- 
tional meeting 
place for 
NAHO’s 
Board of Gov- 
ernors is a big 
corner room 
on the seventh 
floor of the 
House in Washington, 





Hay-Adams 
with a beautiful view across Lafayette 


Park towards the White House. 
H.S.T.’s official residence looks pretty 
bleak and deserted now, especially after 
dark, when the few lights that are 
turned on merely emphasize the bare- 
ness of the windows. 

* * a 

From Dublin, Eire, comes an inter- 
esting statistic. The waiting list for 
public housing in that fair city includes 
616 families affected by tuberculosis, 
most of them now living in one-room 
apartments. If you don’t know the re- 
lationship between TB and one-room 
living, a pleasant way to learn is to read 
Betty McDonald's The Plague and I. 

e « * 

Would Journat readers be interested 
in getting a look at NAHO’s “Income 
and Expense Statement for 1948”? It 
isn’t any secret and we are willing 
either to publish it or to send you a 
copy. If you think it should (or 
shouldn’t) be published in the Journat, 
drop me a line. 

e s 7 

A forthcoming report of the Illinois 
State Housing Board will tell the “Ke- 
wanee Story”—the story of how the 
Henry County Housing Authority, with 
a modest state grant for working cap- 
ital and a lot of community cooperation, 
set up a nonprofit corporation that 
built and sold (at cost) 73 single family 
homes for veterans. E. A. Schneider, 
Executive Director of the Authority, 
served as business manager of the non- 
profit corporation. It would be interest- 
ing to know if this plan has been used 
in other states. 

J o . 

After making detailed cost studies, 
architects Friedman, Alschuler and 
Sincere are designing a 200-unit row- 
house project for the Chicago Housing 
Authority with gas heat. Before the 
war, gas was considered a “luxury 
fuel” in northern states; since then, coal 
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COURT DECISIONS— 
(Continued from page 114) 
court ruled, the state or a state agency 
is “subject to the same liability for its 
torts as private parties.” The case was 
returned to the trial court for further 
proceedings. Muses v. Housing Au- 
thority of City and County of San 
Francisco, California __, 189 P. (2d) 

305 (1948). 


HOUSING AUTHORITY LIABLE FOR 
TENANT'S DEATH IN PROJECT FIRE 

On May 2, 1947 the California Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals for the First 
District allowed recovery against the 
Richmond Housing Authority for the 
deaths and injuries of tenants resulting 
from a fire in one of its dormitory proj- 
ects. The actions were based on the 
Authority’s negligence in faultily main- 
taining wooden or fibre hot air ducts 
that were alleged to be inflammable 
when subjected to extreme heat. The 
evidence showed that the city fire chief 
had frequently warned the Authority 
of the fire hazards from the ducts but 
the Authority had not repaired them. 

The Authority claimed it was not 
negligent since it operated the projects 
under lease from the Federal Public 
Housing Authority and that no monies 
were available for repairs unless in- 
cluded in a budget approved by that 
agency. The Authority urged further 
that critical materials necessary for re- 
pairs had been unavailable. In dismiss- 
ing these arguments, the Court pointed 
out that during the period of operation 
by the Authority “no item was in- 
cluded in the budget for remodeling 
the ducts nor any effort made to secure 
the necessary materials.” Moreover, the 
Court held that “the fact that the dor- 
mitories were built by a federal agency 
would not excuse [the Authority | 
from attempting to remedy a danger- 
ous fire hazard in the dormitories after 
it was operating them...” Manney v. 
Housing Authority of City of Rich- 
mond, 180 P. (2d) 69 (1947). 


prices have doubled, while gas rates 
have been fairly steady. Do you know 
of any other cities with degree days of 
over 5000 a year where gas heat is used 
in public housing? We like to hear 
about advances in housing design. 
Planners and architects responsible for 
designing large-scale housing can never 
afford to assume that “good practice” 
in 1949 is the same as it was in 1939. 


NEWS NOTES— 
(Continued from page 109) 

25 years old. Of municipalities without 
codes or dated codes, 990 have no code: 
384 regulate construction under a per 
mit ordinance or a fire limits ordinance, 
or have adopted state regulations. Two 
hundred and thirteen codes are under 
going revision; 32 
revision; 50 


cities are planning 


code codes are being 
drafted, and 9 cities are contemplating 
the adoption of a code. The report 
also summarizes municipal building 
codes by states, the effect of building 
codes on new construction, and the 
relationship of research to codes and 


construction, 


5—The Council of State Govern- 
ments, through its legislative drafting 
committee, early in January took ac 
tion toward simplifying present build 
ing code procedures when the commit 
tee included in its recommendations 
State Legislation” a 
bill making it possible for cities to 


for “Suggested 


adopt model building codes by refer 
ence to their title. It is said such legis 
lation would facilitate adoption by cities 
of up-to-date codes, now frequently 
held up because of prohibitive costs 
involved in publishing detailed build 
ing regulations. Fifteen states have al 
ready passed laws authorizing building 
code adoption by reference: Alabama, 
California, Idaho, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer 
sey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ore 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Washington. 


FLORIDA AND GEORGIA HOUSING 
AUTHORITY ASSOCIATIONS MEET 
The Florida and Georgia Associa 
tions of Housing Authorities held their 
second annual combined meeting on 
March 31 and April 1 at the LaConcha 
Hotel in Key West, Florida. NAHO 
President Lawrence M. Cox attended 
the conference and addressed the first 
day's luncheon meeting. Round table 
management, mainte- 
nance, and accounting and a tour of 
the city, its naval station, and housing 
projects were features of the meeting. 
A. Maitland Adams, Mayor of Key 
West, presented the welcoming ad- 
dress. Other speakers ‘were John P. 
Broome, Assistant Commissioner of 
Field Operations, Public Housing As- 
sociation, and George W. Simonds, Jr., 
city planner of Jacksonville, Florida. 


discussions on 
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New Type Playground Brings Country to Town 


Reprint from 
THE AMERICAN CITY 


December 1948 





Situated in one of the new dwelling 
districts of Copenhagen, the Skram- 
mellegeplads pictured above is an open 
block of grass left free for children to 
use as their imagination and initiative 
dictate. It is an attempt to reform city 
environment in such a way that chil- 
dren can regain some of the advantages 
of country living where children had 
lots of space, intimate contact with 
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nature, and opportunities to experiment. 

Small playgrounds and congested 
apartments with their mechanical and 
industrially made toys, don’t provide 
much of an outlet for child growth and 
responsibility, according to J. Bertel- 
sen, inventor and manager of the highly 
informal Skrammellegeplads. 

In this playground, surrounded by an 
embankment of earth and bushes, the 


boys and girls help themselves, the 
smaller ones aided by those somewhat 
older, or by the only grownups, Mr. 
Bertelsen and his wife. 

Everything is made and managed by 
the children themselves. The construc- 
tion and demolition of small brick or 
wood huts and the digging of under- 
ground caves is especially popular. 
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SPRING PLANTING PROCEDURES: WHO — DOES WHAT — WHEN 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA. 
Authority Takes Lead by Setting 
Good Example for Tenants 

The first big push in the spring 
planting drive for the 20 projects 
operated by the Allegheny County 
Housing Authority comes from the 
Authority itself: Authority policy is 
that setting tenants a good example on 
grounds maintenance is the best 
method for getting results in the way 
of well-kept project lawns. When 
regular maintenance personnel and 
added temporary laborers start work- 
ing on grounds surrounding manage- 
ment buildings, they act as a signal 
for residents to turn out into their own 
yards and gardens. 


Maintenance Superintendent Harry 
J. Kearney writes that the Authority's 
spring planting program is tied in 
with an annual spring clean-up cam- 
paign sponsored by civic associations 
throughout the 875-square mile coun- 
ty. Just prior to the date set for 
county residents to roll up their 
sleeves and dig into the clean-up job, 
the Authority holds a training meet- 
ing of all maintenance personnel for 
a discussion of the Authority’s part 
in the clean-up drive. At the same 
time they are briefed on the Authori- 
ty’s planting program as determined by 
fall and spring surveys. 

Project residents, who are responsi- 
ble for keeping up their front and 
rear lawns, get forewarning of the 
planting and spring clean-up time 
through an Authority bulletin § an- 
nouncing the program and outlining 
resident responsibilities. Grass seed 
and fertilizer are available to tenants 
without charge from the Authority; 
for those tenants who are interested, 


flower seeds are also theirs for the ask- 
ing. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
Contest Spurs Tenants 
To Careful Yard Tending 

Residents at Parkdale and Bill Holt 
Homes, two projects operated by the 
Great Falls Housing Authority, have 
a special incentive for giving careful 
attention to their lawns and gardens. 
Each year the Great Falls Authority 
sponsors a “Yard and Garden” con- 
test. First and second prizes of $10 
and $5 and five honorable mentions go 
to residents of each project. 
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Contest judges are four Great Falls 
citizens who do not live within the 
developments ‘and who are qualified to 
pass judgment on gardening, nursery 
work, and landscaping. They base 
their decisions on maintenance of the 
plants, quality of vegetables and 
flowers, and garden and lawn design 
and arrangement. 

According to Authority Executive 
Director William A. Austin, grass 
seed for all projects is an annual item 
on the Authority’s purchasing list. 
Fertilizer for rear gardens is another 
Authority contribution to the tenant 
maintenance program. 

Parkdale, the only permanent project 
operated by the Authority, is the only 
one with extensive landscaping. Ex 
cept for a few cases where residents 
are capable of and interested in car- 
ing for trees and shrubs, that job is 
taken over by the Authority. 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 
Memo Reminds Residents 
of Spring job 

Sending out a reminder to each resi- 
dent that the arrival of spring calls for 
a firm grip on the matter of lawn 
care as well as on the lawn mower 
throughout the spring and summer is 
the way the Portsmouth Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority gets 
started on its spring planting routine. 

The Authority encourages residents 
with or without the proverbial “green 
thumb” to liven up their yards with 
flowers planted in the 4-foot strip left 
for that purpose along dwelling unit 
walls. This year the Authority made 
flower planting easier by spreading rich 
top soil in the flower beds. Preparing 
the lawn for reseeding is a tenant re- 
sponsibility but maintenance personnel 
take care of the seeding job with Au- 
thority-furnished grass seed, according 
to Butler Ballance, Executive Director 
of the Authority. 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
“We're Proud of Our Lawns”’ 
Kentucky-blue-grass-and-white-dutch- 
clover-seeded lawns kept up for the 
past ten years by a combination of 
tenant maintenance and management 
cooperation have made the City of 
Lexington Municipal Housing Com- 
mission “very proud,” writes Manag- 
ing Director Jack B. Bryan. 


An annual climaxes the 
growing season with first, second, and 
third prize ribbons awarded for the 
three best-kept yards in the Commis- 
sion’s three 


contest 


low-rent projects (570 
units). In addition, each project spon- 
sors its own yard contest. Judges come 
from the Kentucky Experiment Station 


in Lexington. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Tenants Charged if 
Maintenance Men Do Work 

When negligent residents of the 
Peoria Housing Authority fail to pre 
pare their lawns for seeding or to 
keep them in good condition—well 
watered and mowed—Authority main 
tenance men take over the job and 
charges are added to the tenants’ ac 
counts, writes Executive Director El 
mer Jolly. 

Mr. Jolly adds that long experience 
has established the Authority's policy 
of furnishing grass seed and of doing 
the actual seeding after tenants pre- 
pare the ground as being in the long 
run the most economical practice. 

Flower growing is encouraged by 
the Authority. Only rule for planting 
flowers is that they must be placed 
either in a 3'-foot space along the 
front and rear of the dwellings, or 
along the edge of shrub beds and 
around trees. 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 
Authority Supplies Ingredients; 
Tenants Handle job 


The Housing Authority of the City 
of Hammond furnishes the “makings” 
for project lawns—grass seed and black 
dirt for those spots that need it; tenants 
are responsbile for supplying the mus- 
cle power required for preparing the 
ground, sowing the seed, and keeping 
the lawns in good trim. 

Residents have to pick up both the 
seed and the dirt—the seed, in what- 
ever amounts they specify, from the 
project office, the dirt from the near- 
est of the strategic spots where it is 
placed by the Authority maintenance 
staff. Only requirement for distribution 
of the seed set by the Authority is that 
an adult must call and sign for it. 

Authority Executive Director James 
T. Hubbell reports “phenomenal” suc- 
cess with a seed mixture combining 
one-half rye and one-half standard seed 
mix used on unprepared grounds sur- 
rounding Title V quonset huts. 
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MANAGEMENT IS NAHO’S “UNFINISHED BUSINESS” 

The February issue of the Journat or Hovsine included 
a statement by Herbert Emmerich, Director, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, under the heading “Are Your 
Decks Cleared For Action?” Mr. Emmerich has spot- 
lighted the importance of housing authorities being pre- 
pared to meet the impact of public housing expansion by 
planning, acquisition, and project planning and construc- 
tion. No one will disagree with this suggestion. 

The planning of future developments will be to some 
degree the responsibility of licensed architects and reputable 
contractors capable of large-scale building. However, the 
ultimate of all these activities will be the continued responsi- 
bility of management. 


Mr. Emmerich states the future position of NAHO in 
the field of management as follows: “NAHO also has a 
role to play in clearing the decks for action in the large 
postwar program. It has always, and properly, given a 
great deal of attention to the development of better manage- 
ment of housing projects. The time has come when it must, 
for awhile, give greater stress to the development side, both 
administratively and technically ... ” 

We can be sure that an authority going into an expanded 
program will examine the license of the architect and will 
scrutinize the construction record of the contractor. How- 
ever, at the completion of a four or five million dollar de- 
velopment, figuratively speaking, a name will be drawn 
from the hat to provide a manager. This manager will 
then interpret all authority policy, resolutions, amendments, 
and the leasing agreements directly to the tenant. Further, 
it will be his responsibility to prepare annual budgets and 
five year estimates of average annual expense—in other 
words, his plan for operation. The prestige of the authority 
will rest with the manager, who will interpret authority 
regulations to the person for whom the entire program is 
intended—the tenant. 


After 12 years, we have not attempted to provide a 
cadre of trained management personnel. It is true that 
NAHO did at one time develop a Management Division. 
The sum total of this endeavor was a $10 assessment to the 
individual member of the Division, plus a certificate “suit- 
able for framing.” 


During the past two years, a realistic management pro- 
gram was launched. A committee of managers was formed 
to explore the possibility of establishing professional stand- 
ards for housing managers. It was further intended to work 
out courses with various schools and colleges to create trained 
personnel. The educational requirements were to be de- 
pendent upon an authority’s willingness to grant vocational 
opportunities to persons investing in these courses. This 
committee believed that some form of certification method 
ought to be established to guarantee new authorities re- 
sponsible management personnel. It was the hope of this 
management committee to gain greater recognition for 
existing management personnel and to provide greater pro- 
tection for managers in those states not having a proviso 
in their state housing laws to place managers under the 
merit system. (The New York State Housing Law makes 
it mandatory to have all permanent housing employees 
under Civil Service.) 
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The committee referred to has not been re-activated. 
Hence, the entire subject of management is back where it 
began. Contrary to Mr. Emmerich’s opinion, management 
is part of the unfinished business of NAHO. 

William ]. Sutcliffe, Buffalo 

(Editor's Note: The NAHO Management Committee 
has been re-activated, with a recommendation that the 
work in the field of management “professionalization” be 
continued. ) 


REQUEST FROM SCOTLAND 

You were good enough to send me a copy of your 
Housinc Journat for October last and on page 275 I notice 
you refer to a handbook prepared by the Mead Sales Com- 
pany regarding the planning of an annual report. 

Would it be possible for you to obtain and forward to 
me a copy of the handbook as it might help me in the 
preparation of my annual report? 

I found your JourNAL most interesting, well written and 
extremely informative. NAHO seems to be a very live 
and progressive Association, as it would need to be in view 
of the world-wide housing crisis. 

David Emsley, Paisley, Scotland 


NEWS FROM GERMANY 

Enclosed is a check for $10.00 for which I hope you folks 
will continue to send me two years of the JourNnat. Inci- 
dentally, I think it is getting better all the time. 

While housing and community planning are just one 
of the myriad of problems with which Germany 1s con- 
fronted today, they are indeed among the biggest. We 
are trying to give increasing attention to planning, hoping 
to use it as a vehicle for teaching democratic participation 
in local government. 

Please give my best regards to all of my many friends 
in housing. I am watching the current housing faght with 
an ever-continuing interest. Lots of luck. 


Dale Noble, Wiesbaden, Germany 


ANNUAL HOUSING GOAL: 750,000 UNITS—OR DOUBLE? 

The basic issue underlying all housing legislation and 
debate is the soundness of a national housing objective of 1.5 
million dwelling units per year for the next five or ten years, 
to be constructed by private enterprise and the government 
together. Private enterprise has sounded the alarm against 
such a goal in a recent publication of The Producers’ Council, 
an organization within the building industry, entitled An 
Analysis of Future Housing Demand (see December 1948 
Journat, page 340). Miles Colean, the spokesman for the 
industry in this pamphlet, by using questionable statistics, in 
effect endorses a restriction of national housing production 
to 750,000 per year. Referring to such a level, he states: 
“This level of activity raises no serious problem of instability 


Possibly as a result of thinking similar to Mr. Colean’s, 
the coordinated actions of nearly all lending institutions in 
raising the interest rate on mortgages, increasing equity 
requirements, and shortening the periods of amortization, 
have developed a sharp tendency toward restricting the pro- 
duction of new housing. 

But regarding an annual production of 1.5 million units 
per year, the article referred to states that: “The addition of 
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1.5 million units per year would involve sharp declines in 
existing property prices. The sudden decline in values result- 
ing from the assumed level of building activity would disrupt 
the entire real estate and mortgage market and this would 
soon defeat a building program of this size.” Further: “The 
assumption of 1.5 million new units beginning in 1949 is, of 
course, unrealistic since materials and manpower supply 
would be inadequate to support such a volume in the near 
future.” 


The argument appears to reflect the economic belief that 
- 

in some areas of production, it is more profitable over a 

longer period of time (i.e., “stable”) to restrict supply, by 

producing and selling fewer units of a product at a higher 

price. 


The reasoning and the statistics used are misleading. Since 
the number of public housing units will be hotly debated, 
as between the 1,050,000 recommended by the President and 
the National Public Housing Conference and the 500,000 or 
less, recommended by the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Mr. Raymond M. Foley, with the 
period of construction varying from four to seven or more 
years, the question of a national total housing objective be- 
comes of major importance at this time. The amount and 
tempo of construction of public housing can only be soundly 
determined in relation to the total housing objective deter- 
mined upon, 


The peak year of housing production is still 1925, when 
937,000 units were started. Estimates show 413,000 units 
built in 1946 and 930,000 in 1948. But the population of 
the United States is estimated at 147 million as of January 1, 
1949, compared with only 115 million in 1925. A propor- 
tionate rate of construction would be 1.2 million units for 
1949. The construction industry as a whole has expanded 
greatly since 1925, especially in terms of equipment, experi- 
ence, and supervisory skills. In an emergency, it has shown 
what tremendous and unforeseen tasks could be completed 
in a few years. The crux of the matter of America’s capacity 
to produce housing, therefore, lies in what other work the 
construction industry is engaged and to what other uses raw 
materials are being put. Financing is not a limit on the 
capacity to produce but on the desire to produce housing on 


the part of the institutions generally determining lending 
policy. 


Within the construction industry, residential work ap- 
pears to have constituted only about 40 per cent by dollar 
volume of all construction during the past three years, based 
on statistics published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. There 
is every indication of a substantial decline in the amount 
of industrial construction (new plant) over the next several 
years and at least a moderate decline in the amount of new 
commercial construction. Public and utilities work of all 
kinds appears likely to hold about level or to increase 
slightly, to judge from present trends. 


The problem of raw materials is chiefly related to the 
amounts of money authorized for military expenditures and 
foreign aid. If these amounts are held at the same levels 
as in 1948-49, it appears fully possible to expand somewhat 
the production of housing. But if these other programs 
should be cut by so much as 10 per cent, the tight situation 
of a number of materials for housing would be substantially 
eased. 


Mr. Colean’s figures in the report referred to contain 
serious omissions. For instance, in measuring future housing 
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demand, only 40,000 units is estimated to be the number 
requiring replacement for demolition and disaster loss. The 
fact that over 500,000 temporary housing units were built 
as war and veteran housing and that these dwellings should 
all be torn down or will fall down in the next few years, is 
completely omitted from the tables. Here are at least 100,000 
units a year for the next five years that must be replaced. 


Further, if dwellings have a useful life of 50 years, there 
would be required a replacement rate of 2 per cent per year, 
or 600,000 units. The fact that houses are not being so 
replaced presents a different aspect of the situation. One 
may wonder if much of the so-called “permanent” housing 
now being built will last 50 years. 


It is estimated in the report referred to that there is a total 
of only 2,282,000 doubled up nonfarm families ( April 1947, 
out of 32,457,000 nonfarm households) and, further, that 
only about half of these families really want to move, or 
1,241,000 families. Other estimates have placed the propor 
tion of doubled up families at higher than the 3 per cent 
shown above, due to the earlier spreading out of many 
families into more space. A total may conceal the consider 
able spreading out that has taken place among middle and 
upper income groups and conceal the greater overcrowding 
among low income groups. 


The conclusion of the study referred to is that there would 
probably be a complete saturation of the market within 
three years if 1.5 million units were built per year—so that 
a safe and sane rate of 750,000 units per year is urged—a 
rate that would not rock the boat and should be maintained. 

Private residential construction has declined in Los An 
geles and throughout the nation, more than seasonally, dur- 
ing the last six months. On the basis of present trends in 
financing, consumer saving, employment, and the construc 
tion industry, it may be estimated that only 600,000 to 
700,000 dwelling units will be built during 1949, perhaps 
less, and substantially less during the following year, unless 
decisive actions are taken or authorized to be taken if neces 
sary, by the federal ; government 


It is therefore recommended that there should be a goal 
of construction of not less than 100,000 units per year of 
public low-rent housing during the next seven years, begin 
ning with 1950. However, the President should be fully 
empowered to authorize the stepping up of the program 
to 250,000 units per year for four years, especially if specula- 
tive residential building goes into a decline, as appears 
probable under present conditions. A goal of 1.5 million 
dwelling units per year can easily be produced and absorbed 
by the present organization of the economy, for a period of 
five years, followed by at least 1 million units per year for 
another five years. 


This total of 12.5 million in ten years would include the 
demolition of 500,000 units of temporary public housing, at 
least 1 million units of slums, and at least 1 million units 
removed by other public works and natural causes. It would 
accommodate the net number of 5 million new families 
formed who will need housing and the undoubling of up 
to 4 million families and persons. The | million or more 
remaining units could allow a vacancy ratio of about 3 
per cent. 


The total of 12.5 million dwelling units for the period 
1950 through 1959 is a moderate and minimum program. 
Any lesser goal would seriously retard the possible and 
desirable growth, health, and strength of the nation. 

Drayton S. Bryant, Los Angeles 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur- 


chaser is a public agency or a library, or 


obtains permission to buy on a charge basis. 





The following Reprints of three sections of 
the Housing Directory 1949 are available as 
follows: 


HOUSING RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS. 
Publication No. N265. February 1949. 50 
cents. 15 pp. 

Lists federal, private, and educational or 
ganizations undertaking research into various 
aspects of the housing field, with a descrip 
tion of the type of investigations being car 
ried out by each organization. 


THE STATES IN HOUSING. Publication 
No. N266. February 1949. 25 cents. 5 pp. 

A listing of official state housing agencies, 
including a brief description of the program 
administered by each agency. 


INSURANCE COMPANY HOUSING. Pub- 
lication No. N267 February 1949. 25 cents. 
3 pp. 

A summary of insurance company activity 
in direct construction and management of 
rental housing, including a listing of the 
eight insurance companies engaged in such 
activity and the housing projects managed 
by them. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





RETHINKING URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, 
by Coleman Woodbury and Frederick A. 
Gutheim. 1949. $1. 26 pp. Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

Basis for this report was a discussion in 
May of 1948 of “The Obstacles to Urban 
Redevelopment in American Cities” by a 
group of 40 officials of planning, redevelop 
ment, and housing agencies. These officials 
met at “1313” in Chicago (see July 1948 
JouRNAL, page 181). The report is not a 
stenographic record of the discussion but 
an amplification and exploration of many 
of the basic questions raised at the meet 
ing. This supplementation of the discus- 
sion profits by the study of the subject 
that one of the authors, Coleman Woodbury, 
is now conducting as a two-year research 
project. 

To be reviewed. 


HEARINGS BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, UNITED STATES SEN- 
ATE, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION, ON S.138, S.685, S.686, S.709, 
S.712, 8.724, AND S.757, BILLS PERTAIN- 
ING TO GENERAL HOUSING LEGISLA- 
TION. February 3-21, 1949. 1011 pp. 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


cana i a Scans la 





before the subcom 


mittee on housing and rents on general 


Complete testimony 
housing legislation before the first session 


of the 8lst Congress. Includes statements 


and documents submitted for the record. 


COST OF A SLUM AREA, by John C. Alston. 
August 1948. unpaged, tables. Office of 
Social Administration, State College, Wilber- 
force, Ohio. 

This report compares a slum area in 
Columbus, Ohio with the city as a whole 
as to characteristics, total local 
revenue, and total local government expen- 
ditures in order to determine whether or 
not a deteriorated area is an economic loss 
to the taxpayers of the city. The report 
goes into detail on (1) amounts spent by 
the city for various services supplied to 
the entire city and to the slum area; and 
on (2) income received from the city and 
from the area. Summarized findings show 
that during 1940 the per capita income from 
the city was $16.72 and from the slum 
area, $10.30. 


housing 


During the same year, the 
per capita expense of the city was $14.70: 
of the area, $24.93—indicating that the city 
as a whole operated at a profit, while the 
area operated at a loss. 


GREATER SEATTLE HOUSING MARKET 
SURVEY, by Bayard O. Wheeler and Edith 
Dyer Rainboth. 1948. $3.50. 188 pp., charts, 





JOB OPENING... 

As the JouRNAL went to press 
the Community Redevelopment 
Agency of Los Angeles an- 
nounced it was seeking an 
executive director to administer 
the agency and plan, organize, 
and execute the city redevelop- 
ment program. Desirable qual- 
ifications for the position, which 
pays $11,280 a year, include col- 
lege graduation with a major in 
business or public administra- 
tion or related subjects; eight 
years of recent experience (four 
in a responsible administrative 
post) in promotion and civic 
organization, or planning and 
development of large-scale sub- 
divisions, neighborhoods or hous- 
ing projects, or governmental 
planning. Further information 
and applications are available 
from the Agency, Box 2316 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 
54. Closing date for filing is May 
31, 1949. 














tables. Bureau of Business Research, College 
of Business Administration, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

These published findings of the 1948 Seattl 
housing market survey, 
Mayor's Housing 
present the city’s complete housing market 


sponsored by th 
Emergency Commissior 
picture, both in its overall aspects and dow! 
to the most minute relevant details: fron 
the fact that some 44,000 families in th 
Seattle area plan to move and expect t 
buy or build a house within the next thre 
ears; to the fact that 17,350 of those fami 
lies want their houses to have separate din 
ing rooms; to the fact that 19 per cent of 
Seattle’s present owners live from four to five 
miles from their work. 

Five major phases of housing market de 
mand are covered in the following order ir 
74 pages of text and graphs (over half th 
book consists of detailed tables): 

I—Demand for housing—physical quanti 
ties, financial outlay and financial resources, 
particuiarly of families planning to move and 
buy or build. 

2—Expressed preference of families regard 
ing geographic location and housing charac 
teristics, such as number of rooms and facilities 
desired in housing to be purchased, as well as 
that currently occupied. 

3—Extent of demand for rental units. 
4—Net housing demand after adjustment 
for disposal of owned home and other factors. 
5—Basic data on rent, family income, occu 
pation, and other items pertinent to market 
demand. 

A description of the methods utilized in 
making the survey, a glossary of definitions, 
and the inclusion of the survey questionnaire 
add to the value of the book. The January 
JouRNAL carried a brief summary of the survey 
(see page 12). 


METROPOLITAN SAN DIEGO HOUSING 
SURVEY, JUNE 1948. 200 pp. mimeo, tables, 
map. Institute of Public Opinion, San Diego 
State College Foundation, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

In order to determine the most satisfactory 
methods of disposing of the public war hous- 
ing built to house the influx of war workers 
to San Diego during World War II, the cities 
of San Diego, Chula Vista, and National City 
last year joined with the Public Housing 
Administration in sponsoring an analysis of 
the social and economic characteristics of the 
people living in the metropolitan area (see 
June 1948 JournaL, page 158). Main survey 
emphasis was .placed on current housing sup 
ply rather than housing demand. Items cov 
ered in the detailed published report include: 
living conditions in private and public hous 
ing; tenant rents and purchase prices of 
owner-occupied dwelling units; occupation and 
income; private single dwelling units for sale; 
families now looking for other dwelling units; 
families who may look for other dwelling 
units in the future. Supplementary statistics 
cover population; labor force and employment; 
housing and housing trends; declared valua- 
tions per unit; and public housing. In addition 
to carrying the survey questionnaire, the book 
opens with a brief account of the organization 
and procedures followed in gathering and 
compiling survey data, plus a statement on the 
survey's validity and reliability. 


FOR THE HOME-BUYING VETERAN: His 
Rights and Wrongs. Issued jointly by the 
Veterans Administration, the Office of the 
Housing Expediter, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Federal Housing Ad- 
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ministration. February 1949. 10 cents. 23 pp. 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

A veterans guide to (1) government as- 
sistance on homes bought or built under GI 
guaranteed loans, FHA insured loans, Veter 
ins Emergency Housing Program priorities; 
and (2) self-help and protection in any 
home purchase transaction. Spells out veter- 
ans rights and protections in each of these 
situations in question and answer form. Also 
contains checklists on important construc- 
tion and financing details and selected refer 
ences to other published guides for home 
buyers. 


THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN 
HOUSING RESEARCH, by Ernest M. Fisher. 
January 1949. 8 pp. Institute for Urban Land 
Use and Housing Studies, Columbia Universi- 
ty, New York City. 

An address delivered at a meeting of 
the Housing Committee of the Social Science 
Research Council held at the University of 
Michigan January 27, 28, and 29, 1949. 
(see page 00). Dr. Fisher makes an urgent 
plea for more housing research under the 
auspices of universities, where problems can 
be approached “from an objective point of 
view . . . in the interest of the 
welfare.” 


public 


MEMORANDUM ON RELOCATION: Chica- 
go Housing Authority Experience, by Eri 
Hulbert and Mrs. Marion Massen. 1949. 41 
pp. plano. Chicago Housing Authority, 343 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
(To be sent to all NAHO agency members.) 

During the four-month period from March 
to July of 1948, the Chicago Housing Au- 
‘thority rehoused 190 families 
living on the site chosen for Dearborn 
Homes, the Authority’s first postwar low- 
rent project, now under donstruction. This 
study describes the problems encountered 
in finding adequate living’ quarters for the 
families and gives a detailed account of 
the techniques developed and used by the 
Authority in accomplishing the relocation 
job. Because the Authority's experience in- 
cluded almost every problem an urban re- 
development project is likely to present, the 
study also makes recommendations for future 
relocation programs. 


successfully 


REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT NUMBER 1: 
A Report to the Mayor and the City Council 
of the City of Chicago and to the Illinois 
State Housing Board. March 1949. 56 pp. 
plano., charts. Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago 
2, Illinois. 

In order for the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission to go ahead with its plans for 
redeveloping the 19-block South Side area 
it has chosen for its first project, the Chicago 
City Council and the Illinois State Hous- 
ing Board must first approve acquisition 
of the land. The major portion of this 
report to those bodies carries a description 
of the area: its history, physical condition, 
and a statistical summiary of its size, valu- 
ation, number of structures, etc. The re- 
port also presents the Commission's plans 
for redevelopment, including relocation plans 
for families now living in the area. Appen- 
dices to the report contain correspondence 
and documents relevant to the selection of 
the site and the request for approval of 
land acquisition. 


April, 1949 
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Agency 
Public Housing Administration 


Federal Housing Administra 
tion, Zone Ill 
State Housing Board 


chusetts 


Wisconsin 
Massa 


Board of Housing—Ohio 


Wisconsin Veterans 


Authority 


Housing 


Birmingham District, Housing 
Authority of the—Alabama 

(San Francisco) Redevelopment 
Agency—California 

Denver, Housing Authority of 
the City and County of 
Colorado 


New Britain, Housing Author 
ity of the City of—Con- 
necticut 

Brunswick, The Housing Au 
thority, City of —Georgia 

2Chicago Housing Authority 
Illinois 

New Bedford 
thority 


Housing Au- 
Massachusetts 


Official County and Municipal 
Agencies—Massachusetts 


Official County and Municipal 
Agencies—Massachusetts 


Dearborn Housing Bureau— 
Michigan 
Pontiac Housing Commission 


—Michigan 


Minneapolis, Housing and Re- 
development Authority in 
and for the City of—Min- 
nesota. 

Asbury Park, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—New 
Jersey 


Changes and Additions 
Field Office addresses 
New York City-PHILaDELPHIA 
ing, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
Cuicaco: 201 North Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Derrort 1800 Barlum Tower, Cadillac Square, De 
troit 26, Michigan 


Empire State Build 


Arcanta: Georgia Savings Bank Building, Peachtree 
and Broad Streets, Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Fort Wortn: 805 Texas and Pacific Passenger Buik 
ing, Fort Worth 2, Texas 

RicHMOND 900 North Lombardy Street, Richmond 


20, Virginia 


San Francisco-Los Anceves: 760 Market Street, Sar 


Francisco 2, California 
Smith Tower, Seattle, Washington 


Anthony P. Gawronski 


SEATTLE 
State Director 
Frederick W. Roche, Chairman 
Address: 3160 West 32nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Officers and Board Members: Martin E. Blum, Chair 
man; Frank W. Shelton, Jr., Vice-Chairman; O. W. L. 
Coffin, Secretary; John H. Lamneck; Emmett D. Miller; 
Robert L. Moulton; George B. Sowers 
Director: William E. Walker, Executive Office, Room 116 

East, State Capitol Building, Madison 2, Wisconsin 
tary-Executive Director: Colonel Harold Harper 


secre 


Director: 


James E. Lash 


Commissioners: Irma M. Greenawalt, Chairman; George 
E. Robertson, Vice-Chairman; A. B. Hirschfeld, Treas 
urer; Thomas A. Dines; The Right Reverend John R. 
Mulroy 


Max Reicher, Chairman 


Executive Director: Pierce B. Thiot 


Henry A. 
missioner 


Kruse replaces Patrick F. Sullivan as com 


Daniel S. Lowney, 

T. Avila, Vice-Chairman; Francis O. Quinn, Treasurer; 

Charles E. Davis, Jr.; Antonio England 

Add: STONEHAM HOUSING AUTHORITY (1948). 
Executive Director: John E. Finnegan, Room 9 Town 
Hall, Stoneham, Massachusetts. Stoneham 
6-0137. 


Commissioners: |}. 


Commissioners Chairman: Jose phine 


Phone: 


Herbert Blinn, Chairman; Edward 

McNevins, Vice-Chairman. Housing Program: SP (1) 

+8 under development 

Add: TAUNTON HOUSING AUTHORITY (1948). 
Executive Director: joseph M. Corwin, Room 20 City 
Hall, Taunton, Massachusetts 

Commissioners: Thomas Scanlon, Chairman; Ernest K. 

Vanderwarker, Vice-Chairman; Philip Hartil, Treasurer; 

Arthur Cartman, Assistant Treasurer: John F. Cleary, Jr 

Staff: 1. Housing Program: Vet (1) 76; SP (1) 102 

under development 


Director: George E. Brady 

Commissioners: Richard 1. Moore, Chairman; Henry C. 
Smith, Secretary; William P. Babcock; James F 
Everett C. Spurlock 

Commissioners: Sidney L. Stolte, Chairman; John F. 
McCall, Vice-Chairman; Pascha M. Goldberg, Clerk; 
Charles Horn; Dr. Carl H. Olsen 


. Spence; 


Add commissioner: Harry H. Jones 


(Continued on page 134) 








PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK 


has been appointed by the Governor of Ih 


nois as a six-year member of the State Hous- 
ing Board. The Board's policies are set by a 
seven-member commission appointed by the 
Governor and is vested with responsibility 
for administering a $30 million program of 
aid for urban redevelopment, low-rent hous- 
ing, and veterans housing. The Board 
supervises local housing authorities and ad- 


also 


ministers all state housing laws. 

Mr. Klutznick has 
cently to the advisory board of the Insti 
tute for Urban Land Use and Housing 
Studies at Columbia University. 


also been named re 


TRACY B. AUGUR 

has replaced Paul Oppermann at the Federal 
Works Urban Planning Officer 
(Mr. Oppermann has become director of the 
San Francisco City and County 
Commission—see March JourNnaL, page 97). 
Mr. Augur was formerly Assistant to the 
Director of the Regional Studies Division of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Agency as 


Planning 


ANATOLE A. SOLOW, 

having just returned from Israel (see Febru 
ary 1949 JourNaL, page 61), left late in 
March for a consulting trip to Guatemala for 
the Pan American Union. An article by Mr. 
Solow on housing in Israel is scheduled for 
the May JourRNAL. 


FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 

special writer for the New York Herald 
Tribune, will be visiting lecturer on housing 
at Cornell University this summer. Mr. 
Gutheim is the author of Houses for Family 
Living, published last year by The Woman's 
Foundation, Inc. (see April 1948 
page 101). 


JOURNAL, 


CHARLES W. WHITE and 
HELEN PHELAN 

have been appointed by the mayor of Cleve 
land to the Cleveland Committee on 
ployment Practices. Mr. White is a 
missioner of the Cleveland 


Em- 
com- 
Metropolitan 


Housing Authority and Miss Phelan is 
manager of one of the Authority’s estates, 
Valleyview Homes. The Committee works 
toward the integration of munority group 


employees into business and industry. 


GEORGE WOLFE, 

formerly head of the Statistics 
the Federal Public Housing 
statistical consultant to the Public 
Administration, has recently opened a shop 
in Washington called Young Playways, Inc.— 
“a new kind of toy shop.” Toys that 
been tested and recommended by 
educators, and nursery school experts are 
handled by Young Playways, which serves 
not only the general public but offers special 
service, both direct and by mail, to schools, 
organizations, and professional people. Work- 
shops in carpentry, sewing, handcrafts, music, 
etc., are to be organized in the shop. A 
bulletin will be issued by Young Playways 
on new and unusual developments in chil- 
dren’s toys. 


Division of 
Authority and 
Housing 


have 
parents, 


MURIEL MAWER, 
a member of NAHO’s Board of Governors, 
was reappointed last month to a five-year 
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64 





Agency 

Atlantic City, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—New 
Je rse\ 


64-5 Beverly, Housing Authority of 


5 


the City of—New Jersey 


Add commissioner: 


Changes and Additions 


Charles P. Jeffries 


Add commissioner: Ernest C. Sever 





6 Camden, Housing Authority of Add commissioner: Sylvan G. Fletcher 
the City of—New Jersey 
65 East Orange, The Housing Add commissioner: C. Colbourn Hard 
Authority of the City of— 
New Jersey 
16 Englewood, Housing Authority Add commissioner: Albert H. Mills 
of the City of—New Jersey 
66 Haddonfield, Housing Author Add commissioner: Dan Wettlin, Jr. 
ity of the Borough of—New 
Jersey 
67 New Brunswick, Housing Au Add commissioner: Eugene E. Agger 
thority of the City of—New 
Jersey 
68 Orange Housing Authority— Add commissioner: Chester K. Ligham 
New Jersey 
68 Paterson, Housing Authority of Add commissioner: Arthur R. Neale 
the City of—New Jersey 
68 Perth Amboy, Housing Author Add commissioner: Thomas A. Patten 
ity of the City of—New 
Jersey 
68 Phillipsburg, Housing Author Add commissioner: Edward Brill 
ity of the Town of—New 
Jersey 
69 Princeton, Housing Authority Add commissioner: Joseph J. Redding 
of the Borough of—New 
Jersey 
74 Wilmington, Housing Author- Add commissioner: The Reverend Mortimer Glover 
ity of the City of—North 
Carolina 
76 Youngstown Metropolitan Miss Mabel M. Marquis replaces Mrs. Laura M. Kistler 
Housing Authority—Ohio as commissioner 
76 Portland, Housing Authority Mrs. Ralph W. Rasmussen replaces Sanford E. Norby 
of—Oregon as commissioner 
91 South Charleston, Housing Authority dissolved. Kenna Homes, 400-unit permanent 
Authority of the City of— Lanham Act project, now directly operated by the Public 
West Virginia Housing Administration 
96 American Federation of Labor, cting Secretary: Peter Henle 
Housing Committee 
96 American Institute of Executive Director: Edmund R. Purves 
Architects, The 
97 Committee on the Hygiene of Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, Chairman, is now correspondent 
Housing, American Public at same address 
Health Association 
97 Mortgage Bankers Association Officers: Aksel Nielsen, President 
ot America 
97 National Association of Home Officers: Rodney Lockwood, President 
Builders of the United States 
98 National Association of Real Officers: T. H. Maenner, President 
Estate Boards 
103 San Francisco Planning and Address: 210 Post Street, San Francisco 8, California. 
Housing Association—Cali- Phone: SUtter 1-7443 
fornia 
103 Unofficial County and Munici- Add: CITIZENS’ HOUSING COUNCIL OF GREATER 
pal Agencies—Connecticut NEW HAVEN, INC. Secretary: Homer W. Borst, 201 
Orange Street, New Haven 10, Connecticut. Phone: 
76-7438 
Officers: Louis Feinmark, President; Dr. Arthur Bliss 
Dayton and Philip Paolella, Vice-Presidents; Homer W. 
Borst, Secretary: Henry Reis-E]Bara, Treasurer; Eliza- 
beth G. Fox, Assistant Treasurer 
term on the board of commissioners of the of the City of Brunswick, Georgia, died late 
Housing Authority of the City of Seattle. in November of last year. He had been 
Miss Mawer, an attorney, is chairman of with the Authority since 1940. He had 
the Authority, having served on the board been a member of NAHO for several years 
since 1942 when she was appointed to serve and was active in the affairs of the South- 
an unexpired term. She was appointed eastern Regional Council. Pierce B. Thiot, 
to her first full five-year term in 1944. who has also been with the Authority for 
more than eight years as Assistant Excu- 


J. HUNTER HOPKINS, 


Executive Director of the Housing Authority 


tive Director, has been appointed the Au- 


thority’s new director. 
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When there’s a better way 
of doing things, 
Americans do it! 


O WONDER folks bathed ‘only on Saturday 
night in grandma’s day—look at the time it 
took to make all the necessary preparations! Now 
the majority of Americans enjoy hot water when- 
ever they want it . . . just by turning a faucet. 
Water heaters have changed Anierica’s bathing hab- 
its—but only because America wanted them changed! 
Today America wants changes made in out-:moded 
methods of eliminating unsanitary garbage. 


Hetpeint inc. {A General Electric Affiliate} Chicago, II. 
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WATER HEATER 


Everybodys Pointing To 


Hotpoint 
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FLEXBOARD solves exterior refinishing 
problem... for public housing units! 


LEFT: Temporary war housing unit showing advance state oJ 
exterior surface disintegration... prompt repairs were neces- 
sary... FLEXBOARD, a Johns-Manville product, because of 
its many unusual advantages was the answer to the problem. 


BELOW: Many years of life have been added to this housing 
unit now clad tn an armor of J-M Flexboard. 


SAN FRANCISCO HOUSING 
AUTHORITY SELECTS FLEXBOARD 


The S.F.H.A., states ‘“‘after exhaustive 

ests J-M Flexboard was selected by this 
Authority for the exterior refinishing of 
semporary war housing projects. 

In no material could we find so miany 
advantages... fire-proof, weather-proof, 
strength and durability, rot-proof, insect- 
proof, rodent- proof, attractiveness in 
appearance—no painting ever required. 

Flexboard’s light weight is another 
advantage. And then, too, it can be ap- 
plied right over splintered, cracked and 
worn out surfaces of wood, stucco or 
gypsum ...it is easy to handle and rap- 
idly installed ...and the cost is approx- 
imately that of a two-coat paint job.” 


Flexboard gives new life to old buildings at low cost...cuts down maintenance ! 


J-M FLEXBOARD is one of the most either consultation or advice. We offer our experience 
useful and satisfactory building materials _in the application of J-M Flexboard on various types 
ever developed by the Johns- Manville of construction. Write or call our office nearest you. 
Research Laboratories. It is made of asbes- 
tos and cement combined under tremen- 


x * * 
dous pressure, then hydraulically re-pressed ww ESTE R he A S B E STOS co. 


for additional strength. The result is a Distributors—Serving Northern California 
tough and durable board combining advantages — saw FRANCISCO . 675 Townsend Street. . . KL 2-3868 
especially suited for jobs such as the exterior refinish- OAKLAND. . . . 251 Fifth Avenve . . . GL 1-2345 
ing of temporary housing units. SACRAMENTO .. 1224 Eye Street «= =. ey ee 
STOCKTON . . . 733 South Van Buren Street . . . . 4-1863 


FRESNO .. . . 1837 Merced Street . . . . . 3-3277 
engineers at all of its offices who are available for SAN JOSE . . . 201 South Market Street . . . BA 4359-J 





Western Asbestos Co. maintains competent sales 
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